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EDITORIAL 


Who  that  has  read  the  simple  recital  of  unpretending 
realism  by  Ex-president  Coolidge  in  recounting  the  per¬ 
sonal  life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  greatness  and  the 
greatness  of  simplicity.  The  grandiose  style  is  the  camou¬ 
flage  of  pettiness,  as  simplicity  of  style  is  the  sign-manuel 
of  great  thinkers.  We  have  had  a  Yankee  philosopher  in 
the  White  House.  In  this  age  of  shams  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  exploitation  of  everything  sacred  or  profane,  it  is  a 
discovery  to  And  one  who  can  write  of  himself  as  a  man 
without  a  single  word  which  might  betray  any  confidence 
gotten  in  his  high  office.  Doubtless  he  could  have  received 
untold  wealth  to  shout  those  confidences  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  In  this  age  when  men  and  women  are  selling  for 
money  everything  which  simple  great  souls  have  held 
precious,  how  refreshing  to  find  Calvin  Coolidge  among 
men  who  have  achieved,  and  Charles  Lindbergh  among 
youth  just  pluming  their  wings;  humanity  unspoiled  still 
in  the  heights.  The  old  ideals  are  not  all  dead  yet. 

- ♦ — 

Still  again,  we  give  a  pension  to  the  soldier  who  risks 
his  life  for  the  nation  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  we  use 
those  who  served  as  President  of  the  Republic,  risking 
not  only  life  but  reputation  every  day  for  four  or  eight 
years,  and  then  turn  them  out  afterwards  to  shift  for 
themselves  practically  debarred  by  social  laws  from  the 
ordinary  avenues  of  self-support,  lest  they  soil  the  dignity 
of  their  great  office. 

“Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.” 

- ♦ — 

Two  brothers  in  Chicago  lived  in  dire  poverty,  their 
home  a  mere  shack.  One  died  of  disease;  the  other  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after.  Three  persons  attended  the  funeral. 
Underneath  the  floor  of  the  shack  and  hidden  away  in  un¬ 
likely  nooks  and  crannies  were  found  hoards  of  money  to 
the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Now,  not 
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three,  but  a  crowd  have  appeared  in  court  to  claim  a  share 
of  the  estate.  How  much  those  old  misers  would  have  ap¬ 
preciated  even  a  little  of  the  “friendliness”  of  those  who 
are  now  so  anxious  to  prove  themselves  “nearest  of  kin.” 
Among  all  the  titles  of  our  Lord  one  of  the  most  blessed 
in  our  ears  is  “Friend  of  sinners.”  And  among  mere  men 
in  this  world,  a  bad  friend  is  a  bad  man. 

- ♦ — 

Some  people  in  the  north-land  still  seem  to  think  that 
those  of  the  south-land  need  to  be  taught  how  to  solve 
their  race  problem.  I  attended  recently  a  unique  concert 
given  by  a  Negro  Glee-club.  There  was  a  great  audience, 
mostly  white  folks.  There  was  great  enthusiasm  and  ap¬ 
plause  by  the  white  folks  of  the  negro  performers.  A 
group  of  a  dozen  or  more  old  slaves  hobbled  in  onto  the 
stage.  Two  of  them  sang  the  songs  of  the  old  slave  days. 
One  old  woman,  ninety-nine  years  of  age  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  member  of  her  master’s  family.  The  black  man 
who  presided  made  a  speech.  Among  the  other  good 
things  he  said,  that  if  any  one  wanted  to  know  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  race  problem,  let  him  come  to  Winston-Salem ; 
**we  have  solved  it.** 

(Not  an  advertisement!) 

- ♦ — 

The  President  has  announced  the  organization  of  a 
company  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  and  publicists  to  de¬ 
vise  better  and  surer  ways  of  thwarting  and  punishing 
crime.  Champions  of  boot-leggers  and  their  customers 
and  the  whole  illegal  fraternity  of  booze  have  challenged 
the  President’s  announcement  by  another,  the  plan  to 
organize  a  company  of  lawyers  and  demagogues,  friends 
of  organized  defiance  of  law,  to  teach  juries  how  to  nullify 
the  law.  Treason  has  been  wisely  defined  as  an  overt  act 
against  the  government.  Now  talk  is  not  an  overt  act,  but 
an  organization  to  put  talk  into  effect  is;  it  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

- ♦ — 

Two  classes  of  people  in  this  land  are  making  nearly 
all  the  opposition  to  the  prohibition  laws;  the  rich  who 
think  they  are  above  the  law,  and  foreigners  who  think 
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they  are  outside  of  it.  Wealth  so  often  becomes  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  it  may  do  anything  that  money  can  pay 
for,  and  aliens  who  have  never  given  allegiance  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions  think  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
our  laws;  the  excuse  that  “everybody  does  it,“  betrays 
the  one  class  and  the  names  in  the  liquor  cases  in  police 
court  betray  the  other. 

Now  we  need  to  do  two  things  to  deal  with  these  two 
classes;  send  the  boot-legger's  rich  customer  to  jail  along 
with  him,  and  send  the  alien  boot-legger  back  to  where  he 
came  from,  whether  it  be  Sicily  or  Canada,  whether  it  be 
Libau  or  Liverpool,  whether  it  be  Bordeaux  or  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  - — 

“A  CHILD  should  go  to  school  to  learn,  not  to  learn  to 
express  itself”  (The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pratt). 

By  the  way,  I  love  the  babies;  a  baby  is  the  dearest 
thing  in  all  the  world.  But  I  have  never  yet  found  a  baby 
that  did  not  have  already  the  idea  of  expressing  itself, 
have  it  to  the  nth  degree.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  right ;  a 
child  should  go  to  school  to  learn,  not  to  learn  to  express 
itself. 

- ♦ — 

Why  is  the  interest  in  church  services  declining?  Is  it 
not  because  the  conception  of  the  house  of  God  as  a  place 
of  prayer  and  praise,  a  place  of  worship,  is  declining?  The 
idea  of  worship  is  much  obscured  in  the  anxiety  to  in¬ 
crease  “our  congregation,”  and  arouse  interest  in  “our 
great  work.”  “Membership  with  ws”  is  too  often  the 
dominant  welcome  and  appeal. 

Mohammedanism,  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  and 
utter  inadequacy  as  a  religion,  can  yet  teach  us  some¬ 
thing  :  each  one  goes  to  the  mosque  as  to  a  place  of  indi¬ 
vidual  worship  and  no  one  “belongs”  anywhere,  but  is  a 
member  everywhere  that  he  enters  a  mosque.  It  is  to  him 
just  a  place  of  individual  worship. 

- ♦ — 

We  make  it  illegal  to  make  or  possess  intoxicating  liquors 
or  the  apparatus  for  making  such,  yet  we  allow  the  materi¬ 
als  and  the  apparatus  to  be  freely  exhibited  and  advertised 
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for  sale.  We  make  it  unlawful  for  any  newspaper  to 
carry  liquor  advertisements,  yet  allow  the  boot-legger  to 
state  his  prices  in  the  news  columns.  What  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  publishers.  Let  any  others  try  to  get 
free  (?)  advertising. 

We  deplore  the  increase  of  crime  and  yet  we  carry  on 
education  in  crime,  laboratory  method,  with  exact  repre¬ 
sentation  of  how  it  is  done ;  and  a  complete  “obsceiiario,” 
and  furnish  in  addition  to  accompany  these  pictures  a 
text-book  in  the  details  of  criminal  and  divorce  courts  in 
the  daily  press.  Do  we  not  expect  children  to  become  what 
we  teach  them? 

— ♦ — 

Somewhere  this  beautiful  idyl  came  to  my  notice:  A 
poor  woman  of  the  simple  life  was  dying.  Her  husband 
sat  by  her  bedside  and  held  her  hand.  She  said,  “John, 
you  have  been  a  good  husband  to  me ;  you  always  ate  the 
‘crusses’  that  I  might  eat  only  soft  bread.”  He  said,  “Yes, 
Mary.”  “But,”  said  she,  “I  always  liked  ‘crusses.’  ”  Self- 
sacrifice  for  the  love  of  another  is  the  most  exalted  and 
enduring  joy.  It  will  outwear  life — and  eternity.  It  is 
likest  him  “who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.” 

- ♦ — 

Is  IT  possible  to  mistake  religious  ballyhoo  for  piety? 
And  is  it  equally  possible  to  mistake  a  lack  of  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  humility  ?  There  are  those  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  on  all  occasions  and  all  sorts  of  subjects  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  pious  phrases.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  they 
are  any  more  real  than  the  oriental’s  *Hnshaulla**  “if  God 
will.”  Then  there  are  those  who  seem  to  do  a  good  work 
in  the  gospel  who  are  yet  exceedingly  taciturn  in  all  re¬ 
ligious  conversation.  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  their  seeming 
humility  is  any  more  than  a  lack  of  warmth?  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  only  the  unregenerate  heart  that  is  “de¬ 
ceitful  above  all  things.” 

- ♦ — 

The  way  things  in  life  “fit  in”  for  those  who  trust  God 
is  a  constant  marvel.  There  are  many  things,  some  nearly 
every  day,  which  are  decidedly  antagonistic;  they  smart 
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like  mustard  on  raw  flesh.  Yet  to  the  child  of  faith,  “All 
things  work  together,”  make  a  combination,  “for  good.” 
Cold  potatoes,  and  salt  and  vinegar  and  pepper  and 
onions  and  mustard  may  individually  make  us  blink  and 
cough  and  sneeze  and  writhe,  but  properly  mixed  “to¬ 
gether”  make  a  most  delectable  salad ! 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

Reports  of  the  work  at  Ur  of  Chaldees  do  not  at  this 
time  of  writing  add  much  to  the  information  received  for 
the  April  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Later  discoveries 
have  not  been  fully  reported  as  yet.  The  sensational  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “Flood”  printed  in  the  daily  press  is  very 
suggestive,  but  as  yet  nothing  more.  That  it  does  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  a  flood  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  a  flood 
is  not  necessarily  the  “Flood.”  Babylonia  is  a  land  of 
floods.  The  general  anxiety  of  those,  who  believe  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  of  things,  to  And  it  corroborated  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  material  facts  as  evidence.  The 
excavators  at  Ur  believe,  in  their  last  report,  that  they 
are  following  down  a  death-pit  which  will  end  in  a  royal 
tomb.  The  outcome  of  their  search  and  the  fate  of  their 
expectations  will  be  awaited,  even  though  it  is  only  to  be 
disappointed  as  often  happens  with  the  expectations  of 
archaeological  diggers. 

The  not  less  startling  discoveries  in  the  Maya  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Yucatan  at  Chichen  Itsa  are  commanding  much 
attention,  and  not  the  least  in  interest  is  the  striking  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  ziggurat  of  Sumerian  architecture 
and  the  stepped  pyramid  temple  of  Chichen  Itsa.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  explain  this  resemblance  as  a  parallel 
architectural  development ;  the  principles  and  possibilities 
of  architecture  are  not  infinite,  but  rather  decidedly  lim¬ 
ited,  and  wherever  developed,  they  develop  along  those 
limitations.  Thus  similarities  are  apt  to  occur  without 
any  historical  connection,  even  the  remotest.  There  are, 
however,  other  indications  of  relationship  between  Mayan 
civilization  and  the  ancient  Sumerian  which  do  not  admit 
of  such  ready  and  easy  explanation.  Polynesia  lies  mid- 
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way  between  America  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  and 
philological  studies  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  Polynesian  words  which  are  used  in 
ancient  America,  and  others  used  in  ancient  Sumeria,  and 
in  the  same  sense  in  each  case.  E.  Stucken  in  Mitthei- 
lungen  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft  relates,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  the  word  for  “butterfly”  and  also  the  word  for 
“moth”  are  practically  identical  in  Peru  and  Guatamala 
and  in  Polynesia;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  there  are 
striking  resemblances  between  Polynesian  words  and 
names  of  the  same  objects  in  Sumerian.  The  word  for 
“wide”  is  found  also  in  Mexican,  and  the  word  for  “wood” 
and  the  word  for  “great”  seem  to  be  the  same  in  Polyne¬ 
sian  and  in  Sumerian.  Evidence  accumulates  from  year 
to  year  that  the  remarkable  early  civilization  of  America 
came,  not  across  the  Atlantic,  but  across  the  Pacific. 

At  last,  rather  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
magnifying  glasses  in  the  ancient  world  is  coming  to 
light;  the  belief  that  they  did  exist  has  been  rather  in¬ 
sistent,  but  evidence  very  much  lacking.  That  is  to  say, 
any  more  evidence  than  the  argument  that,  as  we  cannot 
examine  some  of  the  ancient  work  without  such  glasses, 
neither  could  the  ancients  have  made  such  things  without 
the  same  aid.  Two  crystal  lenses  have  been  found  in  Crete 
coming  from  a  time  certainly  as  early  as  1200  B.  C.  and 
in  part  probably  400  years  earlier.  Pieces  of  round  glass 
have  also  been  found  in  Egypt  of  the  First  Dynasty  and 
some  seemingly  prehistoric. 

The  valuable  material  now  being  found  in  great  dumps 
of  rubbish  about  the  entrance  to  mines  has  its  parallel  in 
archaeological  work  also  in  the  discovery  in,  or  under¬ 
neath,  the  great  heap  of  rubbish  taken  out  of  the  temple 
of  Deir  el-Bahri  by  Professor  Naville.  Such  rubbish  has 
to  be  disposed  of  somewhere  and  the  necessities  of  econ¬ 
omy  sometimes  require  that  it  be  put  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  excavations,  so  that  occasionally  it  encroaches  upon 
the  ruins  themselves.  In  this  case  at  Deir  el-Bahri  there 
has  been  found  underneath  the  rubbish  thrown  out  a 
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hoard  of  broken  statuary,  the  result  of  some  iconoclasm. 
These  are  now  being:  added  to  the  things  from  the  temple 
itself.  Such  experiences  are  not  infrequent  as  excavators 
become  more  painstaking  and  exact  in  their  researches, 
and  more  liberal  funds  are  provided  for  the  work. 

The  excavations  at  Batata,  the  ancient  Schechem,  and 
Beisan,  the  ancient  Beth  Shean,  are  again  being  carried 
on.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  at  Batata  will,  in  future, 
take  more  account  of  the  pottery  evidence,  the  only  safe 
and  scientific  criterion  for  the  cultural  chronology.  Work 
at  that  point  has  heretofore  rather  neglected  this  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  evidence. 

The  work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
sepher,  has  established  on  firm  grounds  the  date  of  the 
Conquest,  and  so  of  the  Exodus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Iron  Age  in  Palestine.  Confirmatory  evidence  comes  also 
from  Egypt.  The  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-amon,  which  has 
already  contributed  so  much  sensationalism,  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  bring  out  things,  if  less  sensational,  perhaps 
more  important.  From  an  annex  to  the  tomb  has  come  a 
wooden  chest,  which  turned  out  to  be  about  the  most  un¬ 
expected  object,  a  real  tool-box.  The  tools  are  made  of 
small  pieces  of  iron  fixed  in  wood  and  believed  to  be 
rather  models  of  tools  than  tools  for  practical  use.  The 
parsimonious  way  in  which  the  iron  is  used,  almost  as  a 
precious  metal,  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  earliest  in¬ 
troduction  of  iron,  but  a  time  when,  as  yet  this  metal  was 
very  rare  and  costly,  like  aluminum  many  years  ago  or 
radium  still  at  the  present  time.  Thus  it  would  be  some¬ 
time  ere,  through  discovery  and  invention,  iron  would  be 
of  large  and  general  use.  Now,  as  the  layer  of  ashes  at 
Kirjath-sepher,  below  which  all  is  Canaanite  and  above 
which  all  is  Israelite,  is  exactly  at  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  Bronze  Age  and  the  Iron  Age,  this  discovery  at 
the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh-amon  is  fatal  to  the  earlier  date  for 
the  Exodus  away  back  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV  about 
150  years  earlier,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  Exodus  in 
the  time  of  Merenptah  125  years  later. 
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AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  number  of  unique  articles  appear  in  this  issue.  There 
is  the  third  article  by  President  Thwing  on  Education 
and  Religion.  At  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  educational 
work,  he  gives  to  us  all  the  fundamental  elements  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  religion,  and  shows  how  it  is  the  same  soul 
functioning  in  each  and  in  much  the  same  way ;  the  only 
way  a  soul  has  to  function. 

The  display  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  much  abused 
story  of  David  and  Goliath  by  Dr.  Sharpe  is  a  most  re¬ 
freshing  arraignment  of  the  slipshod  methods  of  some 
critical  discussion.  His  article  presents  a  challenge  that 
there  will  be  few  to  take  up.  The  facts  are  unanswerable. 
Any  one  who  has  been  confused  in  mind  about  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  will  find  a 
vigorous  tonic  in  Dr.  Sharpe’s  article. 

The  “Word  of  God”  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  may 
not — certainly  will  not — ^meet  with  a  favorable  response 
from  every  reader.  But  no  one  who  carefully  examines 
the  facts  adduced  will  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  contention.  The  use  of  the  phrase,  “Word 
of  God,”  is  but  one  instance  of  a  mistake,  all  too  common, 
of  the  introduction — unintentional  introduction — of  ques¬ 
tionable  theology  through  a  taking  phrase  or  catchy  word. 

“Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is  no  end,”  and  the 
reviewer  may  well  quote,  with  a  little  interpolation,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Solomon’s  words:  “And  much  study  (of 
them)  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.”  New  books — ^worth 
while  books — appear  with  such  multiplicity  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  bulks  large  on  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  pages.  And  this  too,  when  the  books  of  little 
worth  are  dropped  into  their  own  obscurity. 

A  second  review  of  Mauro’s  The  Gospel  of  the  King¬ 
dom  With  an  Examination  of  Modem  Dispensationaiism 
will  interest  many  readers.  Modem  Dispensationaiism  is 
a  controverted  subject  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  have 
both  views  of  the  book  presented  and  let  readers  take 
their  choice. 
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EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

BY  CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D.,  LH.D., 
PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  OF  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

III. 

Education  and  Religion  in  Relation  to  the  Reason 
AND  Other  Faculties  of  Man 

The  first  lecture  was  concerned  with  education  and 
religion  as  experience;  the  second  with  education  and  re¬ 
ligion  as  form  and  content.  In  the  present  lecture,  I  wish 
to  consider  education  and  religion  as  appealing  to  the  rea¬ 
son  and  other  faculties  of  man. 

For,  first  and  foremost,  education  does  address  itself  to 
the  human  reason.  By  reason,  I  mean  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  faculty  and  function  of  man.  I  mean  understand¬ 
ing  ;  I  mean  the  knowing,  the  thinking,  the  logical  faculty. 
In  it,  I  include  the  pure  and  the  practical,  the  inductive 
and  deductive,  the  logical  and  the  discursive,  the  specula¬ 
tive,  the  theoretical,  and  the  intuitive  elements  of  reason. 

To  such  a  faculty,  education  addresses  itself.  As  to  the 
eye  light  comes,  and  the  union  of  light  and  of  the  eye 
brings  objects  into  its  seeing,  as  to  the  ear  come  certain 
vibrations  of  the  air,  and  the  union  of  these  vibrations 
with  the  ear  gives  what  are  called  sounds,  as  to  the  touch 
comes  hardness  of  objects,  and  as  from  the  union  follows 
a  sensation — so  an  exterior  sensation  comes  to  the  reason ; 
from  the  union  is  derived  knowledge  or  truth  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  world.  This  fact  added  to  facts  concerning  man, 
concerning  man’s  history,  man’s  government,  man’s  af¬ 
fections,  in  fact  concerning  man’s  entire  relationships, 
represents  the  orderly  processes  or  developments  of  rea¬ 
son.  This  whole  process,  begun  in  earliest  youth,  con¬ 
ducted  through  early  or  late  adolescence,  pushed  forward 
into  the  third  decade  of  the  life,  bearing  knowledge  of  all 
sorts,  supervised  by  teachers,  systematized,  adjusted  part 
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to  part,  progressive,  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  complex  to  the  more  complex,  quick¬ 
ened  by  purpose,  guided  by  wisdom,  enforced  by  example, 
inspired  by  companionship,  lifted  up  by  worthiest  ideal¬ 
ism,  represents  the  higher  education.  It  stands  for  the 
crowning  of  the  sovereignity  of  the  human  reason.  Veri¬ 
tas,  a  word  inscribed  over  three  open  books,  forming  the 
shield  of  the  oldest  American  college,  represents  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  reason.  It  is  the  force  and  the  agent,  know¬ 
ing  and  declaring  the  truth.  Lux,  inscribed  over  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun,  as  the  shield  of  the  third  oldest  college,  and  other 
colleges,  too,  stands  likewise  for  the  authority,  the  cause, 
the  result,  of  the  human  reason. 

There  is  the  greater  cause  for  emphasizing  this  truth 
of  the  appeal  which  the  higher  education  makes  to  the 
reason,  by  reason  of  the  voices  in  the  air  declaring  that 
what  some  of  us  would  hold  to  be  secondary  values  of 
education,  are  indeed  primary.  It  is  said  that  the  higher 
education  is  not  valuable  in  its  rational  relations.  It  is 
declared  that  many  activities  are  more  important  than 
the  single  activity.  It  is  said  that  the  sports  and  the 
games,  the  clubs,  fraternities,  societies,  provide  an  edu¬ 
cation  more  formative  than  the  class-room.  It  is  said, 
jocosely,  that  “your  studies  should  not  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  college  life.”  Let  us  recognize  the  worth 
of  all  these  facts  and  forces.  Let  all  authorities  seek  to 
use  these  conditions  and  forces  for  securing  the  highest 
purposes.  But  ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  studium 
is  more  important  than  the  stadium.  To  apply  one’s  heart 
unto  wisdom,  is  chief.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing, 
therefore,  “with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.”  Un¬ 
derstanding  is  primary,  and  the  way  of  getting  under¬ 
standing  is  through  the  great  teacher,  the  great  book,  the 
great  themes,  the  great  thinkings. 

Likewise,  reason  is  the  supreme  force  of  man  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  religion.  At  this  point,  one  strikes  into  a  theologi¬ 
cal  highway  whence  radiate  many  by-paths,  and  into 
which,  also,  many  well-traveled  ways  come.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  not  to  be  misled. 
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I,  therefore,  venture  to  make  certain  propositions  re¬ 
garding  the  relation  of  reason  to  religion. 

(1)  Religion  comes  unto  man  through  the  reason,  and 
through  other  faculties,  also.  Religion  cannot  be  unra- 
tional.  Much  less  can  it  be  anti-rational.  It  may  be,  it  is, 
super-rational  in  certain  relations.  For,  it  deals  with 
truths  which  the  reason  is  unable  to  weigh  as  it  weighs 
scientific  truths.  Yet,  the  evidence  for  accepting  these 
truths  is  stronger  than  the  evidence  for  rejecting  them. 
The  reason  never  forces  itself  to  say  that  religion  is  to  be 
accepted  more  completely  as  the  evidence  for  it  is  more 
completely  unrational,  or  anti-rational.  The  heights  of 
religion  are  higher  than  the  flights  of  reason.  But  the 
pathways  of  religion,  so  far  as  they  do  mount  up,  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  understanding. 

(2)  The  truths  of  religion  are  based  on  evidence.  This 
evidence  is  primarily  addressed  to  the  reason.  Its  items 
are  indeed  to  be  analyzed.  Its  parts  are  to  be  assessed  at 
a  just  value.  Objections  are  to  be  weighed.  The  whole 
synthesis  is  a  body  of  truth  for  the  acceptance  of  the  rea¬ 
son,  for  the  guidance  of  the  conscience,  and  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  formal  statement,  either  as  obiter  dicta,  or  as  dog¬ 
matic  symbols. 

(3)  Religion  is  to  respect  the  laws  of  reason,  and  reason 
is  to  respect  the  faiths  and  the  creeds  of  religion.  Reason 
cannot  jump  out  of  its  cranium !  It  cannot  commit  suicide! 
If  it  hear  a  voice  from  the  heavens,  like  Paul,  it  also,  like 
Paul,  is  to  inquire  whose  is  that  voice.  It  must  distinguish 
between  the  flashes  from  the  nether  pits,  and  the  illumin¬ 
ation  of  the  heavenly  vision.  It  is  often  called  to  discrim¬ 
inate  over  some  other  gospel  which  may  captivate  the  un¬ 
thinking,  and  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  addressed  to 
the  sons  of  rational  men.  It  is  to  discriminate.  Revelation 
and  reason  have  a  similar  purpose,  and,  so,  a  not  dissimi¬ 
lar  method.  Both  co-operate. 

(4)  Reason  enjoys  the  birthright  of  freedom.  It  is  its 
own  ipse  dixit.  Its  authority,  its  sovereignty,  are  its  own. 
It  is  its  own  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power. 
Properly  interpreted,  it  reads  its  own  Bible  for  its  guid- 
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ance,  acknowledges  itself  as  its  own  authority  for  making 
decrees,  which  indeed  may  be  fallible,  and  accepts  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  own  councils  which  it  does  create  under 
its  own  seal. 

Such  seem  to  me  to  be  the  quartette  of  principles  which 
religion  uses  in  its  appeal  to  the  reason  of  man,  which  the 
reason  of  man  uses  in  its  relationship  to  religion.  They 
are,  to  recapitulate:'  (1)  Religion  comes  unto  man 
through  the  reason.  (2)  The  truths  of  religion  are  based 
on  evidence.  (3)  Religion  is  to  respect  the  laws  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  reason  is  to  respect  the  faiths  and  the  creeds  of 
religion.  (4)  Reason  has  the  birthright  of  freedom. 
These  propositions  belong  primarily  to  the  church  which 
is  called  Protestant. 

The  opinion  is  common  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  holds  doctrines  wholly  different.  It  has,  however, 
been  said  that  “We  are  as  much  bound  to  submit  our 
intellect  to  God  as  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  will  to 
Him.”^  What  is  it  indeed  “to  submit  our  intellect  to 
God?“  Is  it  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  more  reasonable  to 
submit  the  intellect  to  God  than  to  be  arrogant,  selfish, 
self-centered,  self-ruling,  autocratic?  Is  it  any  other  than 
to  say  it  is  more  rational  to  be  rational  than  to  be  unra- 
tional?  Reason  still  rules  in  its  methods  and  unto  its 
conclusion  negative  and  positive.  A  most  constructive 
part  of  the  reason,  moreover,  is  the  conscience.  That 
scholar  of  the  church,  John  Henry  Newman,  says  of  the 
conscience : 

“Conscience  is  the  aboriginal  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet 
in  its  informations,  a  monarch  in  its  peremptoriness,  a 
priest  in  its  blessings  and  anathemas,  and,  even  though 
the  eternal  priesthood  throughout  the  Church  could  cease 
to  be,  in  it  the  sacerdotal  principle  would  remain  and 
would  have  a  sway.  *  *  *  Did  the  Pope  speak  against 
conscience  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  would  commit 
a  suicidal  act.  He  would  be  cutting  the  ground  from  un¬ 
der  his  feet.  His  very  mission  is  to  proclaim  the  moral 
law,  and  to  protect  and  strengthen  that  ‘Light  which  en- 
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lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/  On 
the  law  of  conscience  and  its  sacredness  are  founded  both 
his  authority  in  theory  and  his  power  in  fact  *  it  is  by 
the  universal  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  the  consciousness 
of  transgression,  the  pangs  of  guilt,  the  dread  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  as  first  principles  deeply  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
it  is  thus  and  only  thus,  that  he  has  gained  his  footing  in 
the  world  and  achieved  his  success/'^* 

Perhaps  I  have  drawn  too  heavily  upon  your  attention 
in  interpreteting  the  extent  to  which  both  education  and 
religion  appeal  to  the  reason.  More  than  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  plain  that  both  these  primary  forces  address 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  man. 

Let  us,  therefore,  at  once  pass  on  to  indicate  a  simili¬ 
tude  of  appeal  to  another  great  faculty,  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  important  that  the  heart  of 
man  should  be  included  in  the  relation  which  religion  and 
education  bear.  For,  the  reason  is  not  the  single  object 
of  appeal.  A  type  of  education  and  of  religion  which 
should  make  an  appeal  to  the  reason  alone,  would  be  nar¬ 
row  indeed.  It  would  lack  richness  and  fullness.  It 
would  be  in  danger,  if  it  were  profound,  of  being  bare  and 
barren,  and,  if  it  were  effective  for  practical  purposes,  of 
being  superficial.  Such  an  appeal  would  certainly  be  un- 
humane,  unhumanistic,  and  unhuman. 

Therefore,  I  appeal  for  an  education  and  a  religion 
which,  together,  address  themselves  to  the  feelings  of 
man.  Students  like  ourselves  are  in  peril  of  depreciating 
the  worth  of  the  feelings  in  the  higher  education.  I  would 
not  say  that  we  have  over-emphasized  intellect,  but  we 
have  under-emphasized  emotion.  Even  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  left  precious  testimony  upon  this  primary  worth  and 
relationship : 

“Sentiments,  which  by  comparison  at  least  may  be 
called  elevated,  are  the  current  coin  of  human  inter¬ 
course,  both  in  books  and  in  private  life ;  and  though  often 
evaporating  in  profession,  are  yet  kept  alive  in  the  nation 

2  The  Mystery  of  Newman.  By  Henri  Bremond.  Translated  by 
H.  C.  Corrance,  p.  336. 
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at  large  by  constant  exercise,  and  stimulated  by  sympa¬ 
thy,  so  as  to  form  a  living  and  active  part  of  the  existence 
of  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  to  be  recognized  and 
understood  by  all.  Neither  could  I  then  appreciate  the 
general  culture  of  the  understanding,  which  results  from 
the  habitual  exercise  of  the  feelings,  and  is  thus  carried 
down  into  the  most  uneducated  classes  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Continent,  in  a  degree  not  equalled  in  England 
among  the  so-called  educated,  except  where  an  unusual 
tenderness  of  conscience  leads  to  a  habitual  exercise  of 
the  intellect  on  questions  of  right  and  wrong.”® 

The  realm  of  the  feelings  is,  indeed,  ruled  over  by  both 
education  and  religion.  In  religion,  feeling  is  chiefly  of 
two  kinds:  (1)  the  emotion  of  love — of  love  to  God.  This 
feeling  is,  of  course,  bom  of  the  Being  Who  is  interpreted 
as  Love.  This  feeling  is  even  more  structural  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  is  the  feeling  of  worship  of  One  Who  is 
Omniscient,  than  is  the  feeling  of  adoration  of  One  Who 
is  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent.  (2)  The  second  feeling 
is  the  feeling  of  dependence.  You  recall  that  Schleier- 
macher,  a  teacher  as  devout  as  Kant,  as  idealistic  as 
Fichte,  makes  religion  to  consist  in  the  feeling  of  de¬ 
pendence.  The  element  of  feeling,  be  it  added,  does  not  in 
religion  exist  alone.  For,  the  heart  acts  on  the  understand¬ 
ing,  and  the  understanding  on  the  heart.  The  two  are  co¬ 
operative.  Remember  Pascal’s  words: 

“We  know  the  truth,  not  only  by  the  reason,  but  also  by 
the  heart ;  it  is  by  the  heart  that  we  know  first  principles, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  reasoning,  which  has  no  part  in  it, 
tries  to  combat  them.  ♦  *  *  It  is  on  this  knowledge  of  the 
heart  and  instinct  that  reason  must  support  herself,  and 
on  this  she  founds  her  whole  procedure.  *  ♦  *  Principles 
are  felt,  propositions  are  proved;  and  all  with  certainty, 
although  in  different  ways.  And  it  is  as  ridiculous  for  the 
reason  to  demand  of  the  heart  proofs  of  its  first  princi¬ 
ples,  in  order  to  be  willing  to  consent  to  them,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  heart  to  demand  of  the  rcjason  a  feeling  of  all 
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the  propositions  that  it  demonstrates  in  order  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  them.”^ 

Likewise,  the  feelings  have  their  function  in  education. 
These  feelings  in  relation  to  education  are,  as  in  the  case 
of  religion,  summarized  in  the  feeling  of  love.  This  feel¬ 
ing  of  love  relates  to  a  teacher,  largely.  In  education,  one 
great  need  is  the  need  of  teachers  for  whom  students  do 
feel  the  emotion  of  love.  Few,  altogether  too  few,  are  the 
teachers  who  quicken  this  emotion  in  their  students.  At 
the  present  moment,  I  shall  name  three,  and  three  only. 
The  first  is  Sumner  of  Yale.  William  Graham  Sumner 
was  professor  at  Yale  for  thirty-seven  years,  beginning  in 
1872  and  ending  in  1909.  “The  display  of  affection  and 
love  which  moved  Sumner  more  probably  than  any  other 
came  at  the  close  of  his  career.”®  The  description  of  the 
conferring  upon  him  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  gives 
a  basis  for  judging  of  the  reality  and  the  fullness  of  the 
love  in  which  he  was  held :  “The  hall  was  filled  with  two 
generations  of  men  whom  he  had  taught  and  inspired. 
One  after  another  the  candidates  were  called  up  and  each 
was  greeted  with  scattering  applause.  Sumner  was  last 
on  the  list,  and  when  his  name  was  announced  there  was 
a  terrific  outburst.  Fathers  and  sons  stood  up  together, 
clapping  their  hands,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  even  waving  their  hats.  Sumner  arose  and,  somewhat 
confused  and  unsteady  on  his  feet,  moved  to  the  center  of 
the  stage  where  he  stood  bowed  over  a  little,  while  the 
hurricane  of  cheers  continued.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  embarrassed  and  did  not  know  what  to  do;  his  face 
grew  red,  and  he  pulled  nervously  at  his  mortarboard; 
but  still  the  racket  kept  up.  Suddenly  the  hall  was  as  still 
as  a  church,  and  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  who  was 
introducing  the  candidates,  began  to  speak :  ‘The  history 
of  Professor  Sumner’s  life/  he  said,  ‘during  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  is  in  large  measure  the  history  of  Yale. 
Always  a  radical’ — ^at  the  word  ‘radical,’  Sumner  straight- 

*  The  Thoughts,  Letters,  and  Opuscules  of  Blaise  Pascal.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight,  pp.  248-249. 

®  William  Graham  Sumner.  By  Harris  E.  Starr,  p.  546. 
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ened  his  shoulders  like  a  shot,  just  as  a  war  horse  throws 
up  his  head  at  the  sound  of  a  distant  bugle.  The  audience 
roared  again,  the  movement  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  Professor  Phelps 
could  go  on.  ‘Always  a  radical  in  educational  policies,’ 
he  finally  continued,  ‘head  of  the  liberal  element  in  the 
faculty,  he  has  seen  Yale  change  from  a  conservative  to  a 
progressive  institution.  If  victory  is  sweet  to  those  who 
fight,  his  heart  must  be  warm.’  At  this  statement,  Sum¬ 
ner  pulled  his  nose  with  a  nervous  jerk,  and  for  a  third 
time  the  audience  shouted,  appreciating  with  keen  relish 
that  Sumner  there  on  the  stage,  sniffing  at  eulogies,  was 
the  same  man  he  had  always  been,  the  very  embodiment 
of  primeval  truthfulness  and  ruggedness.  ‘Professor  Sum¬ 
ner  has  combined  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  patience 
of  the  scholarly  investigator  with  the  fiery  zeal  of  those 
who  love  truth.  Like  all  great  teachers  and  real  leaders 
of  men,  he  is  intensely  dogmatic ;  but  his  dogmas  are  not 
the  result  of  narrowness  or  prejudice;  they  come  from 
prolonged  study  and  profound  thought.  His  intellect  has 
broadened,  his  heart  has  mellowed,  as  he  has  descended 
into  the  vale  of  years.  He  has  set  all  of  us  a  great  ex¬ 
ample — in  having  a  hospitable  mind;  a  mind  not  afraid 
of  intellectual  consequences,  open  to  every  new  idea,  and 
ready  to  give  it  glad  welcome.  ...  He  possesses  the  love, 
respect  and  veneration  of  his  former  pupils;  we  do  not 
know  ‘what  social  classes  owe  to  each  other,’  but  we  do 
know  that  many  classes  at  Yale  owe  Professor  Sum¬ 
ner  more  than  can  be  compassed  within  the  limits  of 
language.’  ”® 

The  second  of  the  great  college  teachers  who  have  been 
greatly  loved  is  Garman  of  Amherst — Charles  Edward 
Garman,  who  taught  philosophy  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  Of  Garman  it  is  said:  “It  was  because  there 
was  first  of  all  this  great  personality,  with  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  every  student,  that  Professor  Garman  has 
achieved  the  immortality  which  Plato  tells  us  every  great 
soul  craves,  the  living  on  in  ideals,  aspirations,  and  en- 
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thusiasms  that  it  has  begotten  in  other  souls.”^  Garman 
held,  and  still  holds  in  memory,  his  students  by  the  power 
of  a  great  love  for  them — a  love  both  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  will. 

Of  another  teacher.  Palmer  of  Harvard,  it  is  ever  to  be 
said  that  he  quickened  and  held  the  love  of  students.  No 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  has  he  numbered  in  his  long 
service  at  our  oldest  college.  Of  him,  his  colleague,  Royce, 
once  said : 

“I  deeply  regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
his  pupil.  You  who  have  been  his  pupils  know  that  herein 
I  have  lost  much.  But  this  I  know,  that  we  can  none  of 
us  ever  lose  him  or  his  influence  so  long  as  we  continue 
either  to  reflect  or  to  love.”* 

After  the  death  of  Royce,  Palmer  wrote  of  him,  saying, 
“Happy  the  University  that  had  for  a  long  time  so  vitaliz¬ 
ing  a  presence.”®  The  simple  eulogy  one  may  transfer  to 
Palmer  himself,  and  in  the  transferring  make  the  inter¬ 
pretation  wider.  Happy  the  student  who  has  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  friend,  one  so  wise,  so  quickening,  and  so  gifted, 
as  is  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

An  illustration  of  the  emotional  relation  of  both  educa¬ 
tion  and  religion,  as  seen  in  the  college  and  the  church,  is 
found  in  two  aspects  of  each  of  these  institutions.  The 
primary  aspect  of  each  deserves  the  word  invisible.  In 
annals  historical  and  ecclesiastical,  we  read  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  church  visible  and  the  church  invisiWe. 
The  church  visible  we  see  in  institutions,  in  historic  archi¬ 
tecture,  in  mighty  goings-forth  of  missionary  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  zeal.  We  hear  these  voices  in  Te  Deums,  Glorias, 
and  Magnificats,  in  the  discourses  of  the  Chrysostoms  and 
the  Savonarolas.  There  is  a  church  invisible.  Through¬ 
out  all  the  ages,  it  is  found  in  the  glorious  company  of 
the  apostles  whose  works  remain  unrecorded,  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  martyrs  whose  voices  were  stilled  by  sword, 

7  Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Charles  Edward  Garman. 
Prepared  by  Eliza  Miner  Garman,  p  47. 

“  In  Honor  of  Professor  Palmer.  By  Josiah  Royce.  The  Har¬ 
vard  Graduates*  Magazine.  Vol.  XIX,  1911.  N  o.  76,  p.  678. 

9  Josiah  Royce.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer.  Ibid.,  Vol.  XXV, 
1926,  No.  98.  p.  170. 
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or  smothered  in  dame,  in  the  witnessing  of  scholars,  read¬ 
ing  faded  manuscripts  in  dim  sephulchral  lights,  in  the 
petitions  of  saints,  praying  at  historic  altars,  in  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  prophets,  teaching  in  desert  monasteries,  or  pro¬ 
claiming  God’s  truth  in  basilica  and  cathedral.  This,  too, 
represents  the  church,  and  the  church  invisible. 

No  less  significant  is  the  likeness  or  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  college  visible  and  the  college  invisible.  Open 
your  eyes,  and  you  see  the  college  visible,  in  buildings 
historic,  devoted  to  life  and  to  learning,  in  chapel  and 
library,  and  hall  of  science — a  hall  of  science  bearing  the 
name  of  a  beloved  apostle  of  piety,  a  lover  of  scholarship, 
a  friend  of  scholars.  Open  your  ears,  and  you  hear  it,  this 
college  visible,  audible  in  the  shouts  of  students  all  at 
play.  But  there  is  also  a  college  quite  as  real,  the  college 
invisible.  The  college  of  midnight  vigils,  of  unspoken 
longings,  of  quiet  sacrifices,  buried  deep  in  cloistered 
wall,  the  college  of  memories,  precious  as  sacramental 
wine  to  dying  lips,  the  college  of  companionships  as  im¬ 
mortal  as  life,  the  college  of  youth  which  knows  no  age, 
the  college  of  teachers  beloved  as  is  the  parents’  love,  the 
college  of  visions  which  await  realization  beyond  the  stars 
— ^that  is  the  college  invisible  which  builds  itself  hard  by 
the  college  visible.  It  also  builds  itself  hard  by  the  church 
invisible.  Equally  real,  equally  human,  equally  heavenly, 
each  is  let  down  from  the  skies  for  the  edification  of  man 
in  the  oracles  of  God,  each  having  its  own  great  cloud  of 
witnesses,  and  the  two  assemblages  seeming  as  one. 

Education  and  religion,  likewise  make  a  common  appeal 
to  the  aesthetic  sense,  as  well  as  to  the  reason  and  to  the 
heart.  Of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  the  aesthetic  is  the  most 
difficult  to  define.  I  shall  make  no  attempt.  But,  accept¬ 
ing  diverse  definitions,  one  easily  discovers  the  new  identi¬ 
ties  of  the  appeal  which  the  two  great  forces  of  education 
and  religion  make  to  the  aesthetic  faculty.  If  one,  with 
Plato,  accept  beauty  as  standing  for  symmetry,  it  is  clear 
that  religion  creates  such  a  conception  in  its  demand  for 
the  installation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  in  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Idea  or  the  Ideal.  Education,  also,  calls 
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upon  the  same  faculty  in  its  requirement  that  nothing 
shall  be  excessive  and  nothing  shall  be  lacking.  If  one, 
with  Hegel,  reason  that  the  beautiful  is  the  absolute  in 
sensuous  existence,  or  experience,  he  finds  that  religion 
recognizes  the  absolute  as  a  form  or  definition  of  his  God, 
and  he  also  finds  that  education  reaches  out  toward  such  a 
stage  in  its  training  of  the  human  soul  in  its  progress 
toward  the  infinite.  If  one  accept  the  basis  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  as  found  in  truth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  re¬ 
ligion,  founding  itself  upon  truth,  does  possess  attributes 
of  the  beautiful.  It  is  also  likewise  natural  to  believe  that 
education,  using  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  its  tool  and  in¬ 
strument,  does  take  on  the  qualities  of  the  beautiful.  If 
one  assent  to  the  principle  that  the  beautiful  is  essentially 
related  to  repose  and  to  moderation,  it  is  no  remote  in¬ 
ference  to  affirm  that  religion,  abiding  in  the  very  peace 
of  God,  is  also  the  exponent  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  likewise 
clear  that  education,  dealing  with  problems  of  the  eternal 
and  universal  spirit,  is  endowed  with  the  great  elements 
of  the  beautiful.  If  it  is  said,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  purifies  and  exalts  the  human  soul,  it  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  education  and  religion  are  akin  in  this  force. 
For,  both  are  the  forces  most  purifying  and  exalting  to 
man.  If  it  is  said,  further,  that  the  consummation  of  the 
beautiful  is  to  be  found  in  a  world  beyond  time  and  space, 
it  is  further  to  be  declared,  and  with  a  spirit  of  exultation 
and  of  exaltation,  that  both  education  and  religion  seek 
to  fit  the  soul  of  man  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God, 
and  that  it  seeks  to  train  the  character  for  a  life  beyond 
life.  To  the  beautiful,  therefore,  however  interpreted, 
education  and  religion  make  a  like  appeal.  In  the  same 
realm,  they  are  fellow-citizens:  the  saint  becoming  the 
scholar,  and  the  scholar  the  saint. 

If  one  were  to  seek  for  illustrations  of  education  and 
religion  as  meeting  in  the  field  of  the  beautiful,  his  quest 
would  meet  with  glorious  and  full  rewards.  The  cathe¬ 
drals  of  France,  of  Italy,  built  for  the  worship  of  God,  are 
the  triumphs  of  the  great  architects,  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  of  his  pupils.  The  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  of  Murillo, 
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of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  represent  the  skill  of  the  learned, 
and  the  devotions  of  the  saints.  Great  art,  in  painting, 
in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  is  ever  religious.  Religion 
expresses  itself  in  great  art.  If  one  were  to  seek  for  a 
single  example  of  the  union  of  education  and  of  religion, 
in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  would  he  not  turn  to  the 
Vatican  and  to  its  Sistine  Chapel,  where,  four  centuries 
ago,  Michael  Angelo  placed  the  history  of  man — of  man 
as  the  child  of  God  and  as  the  child  of  human  destiny? 
The  Sistine  Chapel  is  Dante’s  “divine  concept’’  put  into 
fadeless  color,  in  enduring  space.  It  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  faith  and  education  of  tnan  from  his  creation  unto 
the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  affirmed  that  both  education  and 
religion  make  an  appeal  to  the  moral  faculty  of  man,  as 
well  as  to  the  aesthetic,  the  emotional,  and  the  rational. 
Conscience  is  a  regent  in  human  character,  and  some 
would  say,  the  sole  agent.  For,  the  moral  faculty  stands 
for  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  Moral  obligation  is  only 
the  word  duty,  writ  double.  It  is  said  that  Kant’s  ethics 
have  lost  their  historic  leaderships,  but  the  categorical 
imperative  does  still  remain.  It  stands  for  the  “Thou 
shalt,’’  and  “Thou  shalt  not,’’  of  the  divine  command.  This 
is  the  very  opposite  of  the  teaching  of  the  Eighteenth 
century,  a  teaching  which  Pope  aptly  embodied  in  the 
phrases : 

“Reason’s  whole  pleasure,  all  its  joys  of  sense. 

Lie  in  the  words,  wealth,  peace  and  competence.’’ 

It  demands,  and  incites  unto,  absolute  obedience.  It  does 
not  threaten.  It  does  not  insinuate  reward.  It  holds  out 
no  prize.  It  closes  no  door  to  purgatory.  It  opens  no 
pearly  gate.  Whether  your  conception  of  duty  be  induc¬ 
tive  or  deductive,  or  whether  it  be  founded  on  sympathy, 
as  Adam  Smith  said  it  was  founded,  or  on  the  principle 
of  universal  happiness,  as  argued  Paley,  is  not  our  pres¬ 
ent  concern.  The  present  concern  is  that  the  concept  of 
moral  obligation  is  to  be  observed,  of  duty  to  be  heeded. 
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It  is  a  concept  made  a  duty  which  education  disciplines, 
and  religion  enforces. 

This  concept,  most  commanding  and  compelling,  has 
special  meaning  for  college  men.  For  them,  education 
and  religion  give  a  beauty  and  an  emphasis  which  no 
other  teaching  offers.  The  element  of  duty,  instructed 
by  education  and  quickened  by  religion,  has,  for  college 
men,  its  most  outstanding  illustration  in  the  services  of 
the  student  and  the  graduate  in  war.  As  a  college  presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  seen  college  students  go  forth  to  two  wars, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  one  rightly  called  the  Great  War.  I 
have  seen  the  boys  go  forth,  and  I  have  not  seen  them 
come  back.  I  read  the  names  of  some  of  them  on  me¬ 
morial  tablets  in  college  chapels.  Not  alone,  too,  in 
American  universities  are  their  names  inscribed.  Ah, — in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  the  lists  are  longer,  far  longer. 
Let  us  also  acknowledge  that  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and 
Heidelberg  gave  themselves  for  what  those  sons  called 
“duty  to  Fatherland.”  Each  duty  calls  to  each.  Duty  in¬ 
spired  by  religion,  duty  taught  by  education,  are  the  sum¬ 
mons  which  they  heard  and  obeyed.  As  sang  Rupert 
Brooke : 

“Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead! 

There’s  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old, 

But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 

These  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the  red 

Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 

That  men  call  age;  and  those  who  would  have  been. 

Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 

“Blow,  bugles,  blow!  They  brought  us,  for  our  dearth. 
Holiness,  lacked  so  long,  and  Love,  and  Pain. 

Honour  has  come  back,  as  a  king,  to  earth. 

And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 

And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage.” 


1®  The  Dead. 
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Kipling  also  sings : 

‘‘He  scarce  had  need  to  doff  his  pride  or  slough  the  dross  of  Earth — 
E’en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God  so  walked  he  from  his  birth, 

In  simpleness  and  gentleness  and  honour  and  clean  mirth.” 

“So  cup  to  lip  in  fellowship  they  gave  him  welcome  high, 

And  made  him  place  at  the  banquet  board — the  Strong  Men 
ranged  thereby, 

Who  had  done  his  work  and  held  his  peace  and  had  no  fear 
to  die.” 

But,  in  the  daily  round,  duty  is  no  less  commanding, 
and  the  common  task  no  less  imperative.  Let  us  bring 
to  its  doing  the  exultation  of  the  warrior  and  the  vision 
of  the  prophet.  Thank  God,  that,  in  a  college  like  this, 
standing  for  education  and  for  religion,  of  the  past  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future,  the  call  of  duty  is  disciplined, 
enlarged,  strengthened,  and  is  obeyed. 


11  Quoted  in  Letters  of  Gilbert  Little  Stark. 


GOD’S  LOVE  IS  SAVING  THE  WORLD. 

BY  A.  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  D.D.,  BEND,  OREGON 

The  world  is  honeycombed  with  mystery.  God’s  love  is 
filling  the  comb  with  honey.  Human  life  is  the  climax  of 
earth’s  mystery,  and  its  darkness  can  be  felt.  The  love 
of  God  enswathes  the  body  of  man  with  the  light  of 
Heaven,  and  it  struggles  to  enter  into  the  soul  by  all  the 
senses.  Man  has  the  fateful  power  to  close  these  avenues, 
and  dwell  within  his  shell  in  deepest  night.  How  many 
blame  God  for  their  life’s  gloom ! 

The  lower  animals  are  very  human,  and  they  show  us 
how  our  mortal  life  is  organized.  In  the  wild  state  few 
animals  die  a  natural,  peaceful  death.  Tooth  and  claw 
enable  them  to  live,  until  some  stronger  tooth  and  claw 
rend  them  to  the  death.  The  lover  of  Nature  sees  the  love 
of  God  on  the  surface  of  things ;  but  in  the  darkness  the 
beast  roams  about,  seeking  what  he  may  devour.  Such 
is  the  carnal  man.  The  desires  of  the  flesh  govern  his  life. 
Society  puts  the  beautiful  garments  of  kindness  over  the 
fierce,  selfish  nature;  yet  sometimes  the  gentleman  of 
society  lets  the  beast  within  him  rave  and  slay,  under  the 
cover  of  the  night.  The  underworld  is  hell.  Its  violence 
and  vice  spue  out  into  decent  lives. 

God  has  some  task  to  save  the  world.  Whitewashing  is 
a  failure.  Law  with  its  punishment  may  improve  the  out¬ 
ward  behaviour.  Prison  walls  may  confine  the  criminal; 
but  crime  is  still  rampant  within  his  soul,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  wreak  revenge.  When  God’s  gracious  work 
is  finished,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  together  in 
peace,  without  lust  or  fear. 

“God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  may  be  saved  through  Him.” 
God  did  not  make  hell  for  the  human  race.  Man  makes 
his  own  hell.  Consorting  with  the  devil  is  hell ;  but  con¬ 
sorting  with  God  is  Heaven.  Everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  save  the  world.  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  God  is 
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not  cruel.  God  is  not  revengeful.  “God  is  love.”  He  is 
doing  His  best  to  save. 

God  has  given  to  every  human  being  a  spirit  life.  This 
is  over  and  above  what  He  has  given  the  mere  animals. 
“He  breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and 
he  became  a  living  soul.”  This  links  us  with  God,  as  dear 
children;  and  it  separates  us  from  the  brute  creation  by 
an  impassable  gulf.  This  living  soul  has  the  power  to  live 
like  God,  “the  right  to  become  the  children  of  God.”  “Be¬ 
hold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us  that  we  should  be  called  the  children  of  God ;  and  such 
we  are.” 

Man  is  saved  when  the  love  of  God  enters  his  soul.  The 
heart  is  said  to  be  the  focus  of  the  emotions,  the  center  of 
the  soul,  the  door  into  the  spiritual  life.  Christ  says,  “Be¬ 
hold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my 
voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.”  “If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  word,  and  my  Father  will  love  him ;  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”  Such 
a  man  is  saved  with  the  salvation  of  God. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  saved  at  Damascus,  and  so  became 
Paul  the  Christian,  Paul  the  Apostle.  His  heart  was  full 
of  bitterness,  when  he  left  Jerusalem.  As  he  drew  near 
to  Damascus  his  fierce  hate  was  hot  within  him.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  going  to  render  great  service  to  God 
by  seizing  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  taking  them  to  the 
“Holy  City”  for  torture ! !  He  had  a  creed  that  God  de¬ 
lighted  to  torture  to  the  death  those  that  did  not  obey 
Him,  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  an  expression  of 
this  cruelty  of  God  and  the  rejection  of  man.  Had  not 
the  Church  decreed  this  punishment?  But  the  risen 
Christ  met  him  in  love  and  revealed  to  him  the  truth  as 
it  was  in  Jesus,  the  embodiment  of  the  love  of  God.  When 
Ananias  came  to  him  in  that  same  love,  and  tenderly  said, 
“Brother  Saul,  receive  thy  sight,”  his  heart’s  door  was 
thrown  wide  open.  A  white  light  from  God  flooded  his 
heart  and  soul.  Hatred  became  love.  Saul  was  saved  to 
“the  life  that  is  life  indeed.” 
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Punishment  does  not  reform,  does  not  purify,  does  not 
save.  We  imprison  criminals  that  they  may  not  harm 
others,  that  they  may  not  prey  upon  society;  but  the 
tendency  of  the  jail  is  to  make  men  yet  more  the  sons  of 
hell.  Our  penal  system  has  been  utterly  pagan  from  time 
immemorial.  Now  the  love  of  God  is  beginning  to  shine 
even  into  the  dark  confines  of  our  penitentiaries.  This 
love  is  working  marvels  in  some  prisons,  because  the 
keepers  are  regarding  the  criminals  as  human  beings, 
treating  them  kindly,  makings  their  life  as  tolerable  as 
may  be,  and  giving  them  hope  for  regained  freedom  and 
manhood.  Thus  by  imitating  God,  Who  sends  His  rain 
and  sunshine  alike  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  we  may 
save  jail  birds  from  their  badness,  save  them  to  society 
and  to  God.  God  sent  His  Son  in  love,  not  to  judge,  but 
to  save. 

Jesus  won  men  and  women  from  sin  to  goodness  by 
love.  He  denounced  hypocrites  as  whited  sepulchres.  Did 
that  save  them  ?  All  others  He  invited  to  follow  Him.  He 
was  kind  to  them.  He  was  sympathetic.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  their  welfare.  He  offered  them  help.  Jew, 
Samaritan,  outcast,  all  were  alike  to  Him,  all  human,  all 
worth  saving,  all  savable.  Badness  in  man  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  All  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  love  of 
God  shone  through  the  words  of  Jesus,  His  acts.  His  gaze. 
The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly.  They  followed 
Him  in  great  throngs.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  were  told  that  God  is  love,  and  they  saw  that  Jesus 
was  the  human  embodiment  of  the  loving  Heavenly 
Father.  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.” 

God  is  saving  the  world  today  by  His  love.  Paul  said  to 
the  men  of  Lystra,  “God  left  not  Himself  without  witness 
in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  glad¬ 
ness.”  Floods  and  earthquakes  and  tornadoes  do  not  con¬ 
vince  men  that  God  is  love,  though  they  may  believe  it  in 
spite  of  these  trials.  It  is  sunshine  and  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  that  are  the  witness  of  God.  Jesus  said  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  “Love  your  enemies,  that  ye  may 
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be  the  sons  of  your  Father,  Who  is  in  Heaven;  for  He 
maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.” 

During  the  World  War  it  was  said  that  the  enemy  tried 
to  intimidate  the  Allies  and  weaken  their  morale  with  a 
campaign  of  frightfulness.  The  effect  was  the  opposite, 
as  we  might  expect  of  men.  Some  Christian  leaders  in 
past  ages  have  been  misled  by  the  same  delusion.  A  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  evangelists  have  tried  to  frighten  sinners  to 
come  to  God,  by  threatening  them  with  all  imaginable 
tortures  of  hell  inflicted  by  an  angry  God,  if  they  did  not 
at  once  surrender  to  Him.  So  did  Mahomet,  and  he  con¬ 
sistently  stressed  this  belief  with  the  sword.  So  did  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  on  one  occasion  brought  to 
Jesus  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Jesus  said  to  her,  “I 
do  not  condemn  thee.  Go  and  sin  no  more.”  This  love 
saved  the  woman. 

A  missionary  in  China  was  telling  the  people  about 
God,  the  loving  Heavenly  Father.  One  native  woman 
said  to  another  by  her  side,  “Have  I  not  told  you  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  God  like  that?”  Millions  in  China  and 
India  and  Africa  and  some  in  America  are  learning  about 
God,  as  Jesus  taught.  They  gladly  respond.  Love  has  a 
universal  language.  The  human  heart  is  the  same  in 
every  clime  and  age,  in  every  class  and  race.  It  cannot 
rest  until  it  has  another  heart  to  beat  against.  We  cannot 
love  a  monster  of  cruelty,  however  powerful  and  wise. 
We  cannot  but  love  a  God  of  love.  “We  love  because  He 
first  loved  us.” 

Christianity  is  the  only  adequate  religion,  because  it  is 
the  only  one  that  tells  us  that  God  is  love.  Other  religions 
have  much  that  is  good ;  but  they  fail  utterly  in  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Christianity,  in  this  essential  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  stressed  the  love  of  God.  John 
was  the  best  loved  by  Jesus,  because  he  was  the  disciple  of 
love,  was  most  like  Jesus.  This  “son  of  thunder”  had  been 
so  mastered  by  love,  so  transformed  by  the  love  of  God, 
that  to  him  came  to  vision  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  as  he 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of 
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Faith,  wrote  his  Ode  on  Love.  “The  greatest  of  these  is 
love.”  The  risen  Christ,  to  make  sure  that  Peter  would 
not  fail  in  this,  three  times  asked  him,  “Lovest  thou  me?” 
“God  in  love  gave  His  Son,  not  to  judge,  but  to  save  the 
world.” 

God’s  infinite  power  does  not  save  the  world.  God’s 
omniscience  does  not  save  the  world.  God’s  supreme  au¬ 
thority  does  not  make  men  obedient.  But  God’s  love  con¬ 
quers  the  human  heart,  and  constrains  man  to  a  glad  de¬ 
votion  and  a  yearning  love.  It  is  the  love  of  the  father 
that  saves  the  son  to  sympathy  and  obedience.  It  is  the 
love  of  one  that  has  suffered  for  us  that  wins  our  heart 
and  life.  After  the  Armistice  the  boys  were  returning 
home  to  loved  ones.  A  fine,  healthy  young  man,  assisted 
from  the  train  a  poor  cripple.  He  was  seized  and  em¬ 
braced  by  his  Mother.  Then  he  turned  back  to  his  broken 
and  blind  Buddy,  and  said,  “He  did  it.  He  did  it.”  He  had 
himself  been  saved  in  No  Man’s  Land  by  this  true  friend 
at  an  awful  cost.  The  Mother  with  tears  and  overflowing 
heart  embraced  also  this  hero,  of  man’s  most  noble  love. 

Universal  peace  will  be  established  on  earth  only  when 
all  nations  have  love  one  for  another.  Only  the  love  of 
God  can  ever  make  right  all  international  relations;  and 
nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  China  under 
its  three  great  Christian  leaders  is  demanding  national 
rights ;  and  all  Christian  nations  are  glad  to  grant  those 
rights.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court  are 
working  along  the  same  lines  in  the  spirit  of  the  love  of 
God.  Rapidly  suspicion  and  prejudice  and  greed  are  fad¬ 
ing  out  before  the  dawn  of  God’s  Day  of  Love.  “He  made 
of  one  all  nations  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  His  love  as  revealed  in  Christ  is  changing  Babel  into 
Pentecost.  All  will  eventually  be  unified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  knowledge.  And  so  the 
“kingdoms  of  this  world  are  becoming  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Christ.” 

“He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  shall  be 
satisfied.”  Not  yet.  When  God’s  love  has  done  its  perfect 
work,  then  each  nation  will  be  a  perfect  unit.  We  call  our- 
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selves  a  Christian  Nation.  Are  we?  If  we  are,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  Christian  ideals.  .  .  Thank  God  for  these 
ideals.  Thank  God  also  for  the  Christlike  character  of 
our  President,  with  the  manly  virtues  of  America’s  best 
traditions.  As  a  nation  we  will  continue  to  “grow  in  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.”  Our  nation  will  be  saved  from  the  corruption 
and  the  oblivion  of  ancient  Egypt,  if  the  Golden  Rule  of 
love  is  made  the  observed  law  of  human  action  in  all  the 
precincts  of  government  and  society,  of  politics  and  in¬ 
dustry.  “Blessed  is  that  nation,  whose  God  is  Jehovah.” 

When  God's  love  is  through  with  its  saving  grace,  then 
every  individual  soul  of  mortal  man  on  earth  will  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  love  divine.  “Lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you.”  Man  is  beset  by  a  thousand  temptations.  The 
bribes  of  the  world  warp  his  judgment.  The  seductions 
of  the  flesh  suck  him  downward,  like  the  deceitful  mus¬ 
keg.  The  one  power  that  can  save  him  is  the  love  of  God, 
stronger  than  death  and  hell.  Materialism  pulls  us  down¬ 
ward  more  than  gravitation ;  but  God’s  love  gives  us  the 
wings  of  the  spiritual  airplane  with  a  power  that  never 
fails.  That  power  enables  us  to  cut  loose  from  all  worldly 
considerations  and  venture  out  upon  the  air  of  complete 
consecration.  General  Booth  in  early  life,  on  the  streets  of 
London,  said  to  God,  “Here  is  William  Booth,  for  all  that 
he  is  worth.”  So  every  soul  won  by  God’s  love  should  say, 
“I  am  Thine,  all  that  I  am  and  have.” 

“How  can  these  things  be?”  Some  philosophers  say 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  heredity  and  environment, 
the  absolute  victim  of  circumstances.  They  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  possible  initiative  of  the  personal  will, 
which  is  the  greatest  factor  in  human  life.  The  greater 
the  personality  the  greater  the  initiative.  It  is  the  moron 
that  is  the  slave  of  environment.  But  reckon  on  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Also  let  us  consider  heredity.  Our  greatest 
heritage  is  our  soul,  given  us  by  God  at  the  time  of  our 
physical  birth.  He  is  “the  Father  of  our  spirit.”  We  have 
the  power  to  choose  between  the  mind  of  the  flesh  and  the 
mind  of  the  spirit.  When  we  choose  to  follow  the  spirit. 
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we  have  a  “new  birth,”  “born  from  above,”  “bom  of  the 
Spirit.”  Millions  are  conscious  of  such  an  experience. 
We  do  experience  religion.  “One  thing  I  know,  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.”  God’s  presence  is  the  determining 
factor  of  our  life.  The  love  of  a  woman  changes  many  a 
life;  and  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  “passes  the  love  of 
woman.”  God  woos  us  by  His  love,  seen  in  Christ ;  and  so 
we  are  saved,  by  the  divine  heredity  and  environment. 
We  voluntarily  respond  to  Christ,  when  He  says,  “Follow 
me. 

“I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.”  After 
his  conversion,  Paul  had  an  exceptional  experience.  The 
isolated  cases  are  given  to  man  that  all  men  may  learn 
and  be  profited.  They  are  a  proof  positive  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  life,  while  we  are  still  in  the  flesh.  He  tells  us  how 
he  was  caught  up  “into  the  third  heaven”  and  saw  things 
that  he  could  not  tell  to  the  rest  of  us.  In  a  like  manner 
Jesus  told  His  disciples  that  He  had  many  things  to  say 
to  them ;  but  that  they  could  not  bear  them  at  that  time. 
The  effect  on  Saul’s  life  was  the  assuring  thing,  the  vital 
truth.  After  this  he  never  had  any  doubt  about  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  gloried  in  living  for  the  spiritual 
realities,  regardless  of  material  and  temporal  conse¬ 
quences.  He  was  absolutely  convinced  that  “Christ  had 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
in  His  Gospel.”  William  Dudley  Pelley  tells  us  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  he  had  in  April  of  1928  in  California.  For 
a  few  minutes  his  soul  left  his  body  and  associated  with 
old  friends,  who  had  died  to  earth.  It  transformed  his  life. 
Many  have  had  similar  experiences.  The  writer  of  this 
thesis  is  in  the  Gospel  Ministry  today  because  of  a  like 
experience.  Some  say  that  no  one  has  ever  returned  to 
earth  to  tell  us  about  the  life  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
.  .  .  They  accept  only  the  evidence  they  wish  to  receive. 
Jesus  was  dead  in  His  body  for  a  part  of  three  days,  went 
and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison;  and  then  He  re¬ 
turned  to  His  body  and  lived  with  His  disciples  for  forty 
days.  They  were  overwhelmingly  convinced.  Wise  men 
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learn  from  the  experience  of  others ;  and  even  fools  learn 
from  their  own  experience  of  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  Upper  Room,  the  last  night  before  His  cruci¬ 
fixion,  Jesus  summed  up  His  Mission;  and  in  His  prayer 
to  the  Father  He  looked  into  the  future  and  saw  the  eter¬ 
nal  triumph  of  His  Cause,  the  union  of  all  mankind  into 
one  great  family,  one  with  God,  as  He  and  the  Father 
are  one.  “That  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  didst  send 
me,  and  lovedst  them,  even  as  Thou  lovest  me.”  “That 
the  love  wherewith  Thou  lovest  me  may  be  in  them,  and 
I  in  them.”  Jesus  had  demonstrated  this  love,  by  word 
and  life  and  death.  “I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  “No  man  hath  greater  love 
than  this  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends ;  and 
ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.” 
That  is  love,  the  greatest  power,  the  most  godlike  attri¬ 
bute  in  earth  or  heaven.  By  this  love  God  is  saving  the 
world.  “By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci¬ 
ples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for  another.”  “Ye  are  my  wit¬ 
nesses.”  Jesus  promised  that  the  loving  and  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  would  come  to  be  the  comforter  and  guide  for  all 
time,  carrying  out  to  perfection  this  same  kingdom  of 
God’s  love.  “If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him !” 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAIN  WITH  HIS 
POSTERITY 

Civilization  Without  Religion 

BY  REV.  C.  E.  SMITH,  D.D. 

It  is  a  strange  and  appalling  fact  that  the  word  of  God 
for  a  race  created  for  His  Glory  should  have  at  its  very 
beginning  to  tell  the  story  of  a  murderer,  and  his  descend¬ 
ants.  It  shows  that  this  story  has  in  God’s  mind  a  great 
and  needed  lesson  for  the  race,  and  is  not  a  temporary 
fact  of  its  history  but  an  abiding  fact  always  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  acted  upon.  It  is  a  momentous  conclusion 
that  wickedness  never  takes  warning  from  its  errors,  and 
suffering,  but  develops  new  errors  and  suffering  and  per¬ 
suades  itself  that  it  is  well  off  after  all. 

Cain  appears  sensible  that  he  is  being  punished  for  his 
crime ;  and  exclaims  that  his  punishment  is  more  than  he 
can  bear.  He  even  seems  to  lament  that  he  is  banished 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  where  he  might  hope  for 
reformation.  But  evidently  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  get 
out  of  sight  of  a  place  of  worship  where  his  kind  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  not  acceptable,  and  he  might  feel  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent  without  unpleasant  remonstrance.  Accord¬ 
ingly  his  history,  and  that  of  his  descendants  must  have 
had  no  unacceptable  admixture  of  any  kind  of  religion. 

What  they  did  choose  as  a  substitute  more  agreeable, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  employ  their  great  powers  as  still 
great  creatures  of  a  great  God  was  what  we  call  civiliza¬ 
tion;  and  doubtless  they  were  as  contented  and  satisfied 
with  it  as  their  successors  have  been  ever  since.  We  have 
the  Divine  description  of  their  civilization,  and  though  of 
course  it  may  not  be  as  elaborate  as  it  has  since  become, 
yet  we  find  it  essentially  the  same. 

The  sons  of  Cain  built  a  city  and  doubtless  felt  as  proud 
of  it  as  the  same  kind  of  people  have  felt  ever  since.  The 
early  cities  had  their  fascinations  for  their  citizens,  as 
interesting  in  their  dwellings,  public  buildings,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  places  of  resort  as  have  been  similar  features 
of  cities  since  that  period. 
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They  had  their  famous  musicians,  and  probably  places 
of  entertainment  above  ground,  and  their  dives  after 
dark,  and  nobody  objecting  in  a  city  without  religion. 
They  discovered  metallurgy  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  almost  every  manufactory.  Science  and  arts  and  their 
use  of  cattle  and  flocks  gave  them  the  pleasure  of  the 
country  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  living. 

Later  in  the  history,  there  were  mingled  with  its  earlier 
people  a  strain  from  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  women  and  called  by  the  high  title  of 
the  “Sons  of  God.”  The  offspring  from  their  mixture, 
some  of  whom  were  giants  in  stature,  became  men  of  re¬ 
nown.  Those  favorites  of  all  classes  on  account  of  their 
gifts  of  genius;  admiration  for  whom  takes  the  place  of 
religion. 

All  this  the  descendants  of  a  murderer  had  to  satisfy 
them ;  probably  as  completely  as  any  civilized  people  with 
a  false  religion  have  had  since. 

Let  the  reader  realize  the  impressive  contrast  which 
the  “Divine  Author”  has  made  in  his  description  of  the 
Patriarchs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cainites  on  the  other. 
Of  the  Patriarchs  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  regarding 
their  civilization,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  people 
of  their  strength  of  constitution,  and  mental  force  had  a 
civilization.  But  it  was  of  little  importance  in  the  Divine 
mind  in  this  comparison  with  the  Cainites.  He  tells  us 
what  arts  and  sciences  they  developed,  and  makes  them 
quite  modern  in  their  manner  of  life. 

The  Patriarchs  are  strange  to  us  apparently  because  of 
their  lack  of  modern  civilization,  their  intense  devotion  to 
“religion,”  and  their  peculiar  length  of  life.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  length  of  life  of  the  Cainites,  but  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  religion  is  worth  speaking  of,  and  the  fact  that 
Cain  was  not  the  only  murderer  reminds  us  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  statement  that  “wicked  and  violent  men  do  not  live 
out  half  their  days.”  So  that  when  they  have  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  their  period,  we  are  left  to  the  divine 
statements  of  their  wickedness  and  worthlessness.  God 
repented  of  ever  having  created  them,  declares  that  He 
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will  no  longer  strive  with  them  by  His  Holy  Spirit;  and 
says  that  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  more  He  will 
destroy  them  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  statement  in  the  First  Psalm:  “The  un¬ 
godly  are  not  so  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away.” 

Have  there  been  succeeding  civilizations  of  which  we 
must  think  in  the  same  way?  What  of  those  of  the 
heathen  nations  like  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  when  a  gi¬ 
gantic  idol  composed  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  metals 
was  set  up  and  the  representatives  of  all  nations  were 
commanded  by  the  King  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
it  at  the  sound  of  many  instruments  of  music,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  And  there  is  the  civilization  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  the  climax  of  its  power.  The  splendidly  dressed 
women  sat  in  the  Coliseum  and  enjoyed  the  great  pleasure 
of  deciding  by  raising  or  lowering  their  thumbs  whether 
the  gladiators  who  fought  to  amuse  them  should  live  or 
die. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  time,  what  does  irreligious 
civilization  care  for  the  Sabbath  or  worship  in  the  home 
or  for  the  worship  for  the  God  of  the  Bible,  or  for  mis¬ 
sions  to  save  the  world  ?  And  can  you  not  have  literature, 
and  philosophy,  and  science  and  invention  and  material 
improvements  at  the  same  time  with  Christianity  in  full 
operation  and  society  so  far  apart  from  it,  as  with  those 
people  before  the  deluge?  Those  people,  too,  may  have 
had,  and  probably  did  have,  their  quarrelling  nations,  and 
their  bloody  wars,  and  their  paths  of  glory  leading  but 
to  the  grave.  They  probably  had  their  vice  in  all  its  de¬ 
structive  forms ;  yes,  and  their  industries,  and  absorptions 
in  business ;  and  possibly  in  the  course  of  their  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  their  stock  markets  in  which  they  gained  or 
lost  fortunes  which  they  had  never  earned. 

We  shall  make  no  mistake  if  we  decide  that  civilization 
without  religion  is  a  great  danger  to  mankind  against 
which  God  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  the  human  race  by 
permitting  it  to  try  the  experiment  at  the  outset  to  know 
what  its  results  would  be  in  all  the  ages.  To  make  the 
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demonstration  complete,  it  began  with  a  murderer;  and 
his  posterity  continued  until  it  had  proved  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  an  attractive  kind  was  not  beyond  the  power  of 
such  a  race  to  produce,  and  reached  a  climax  where  it 
was  shown  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  such  a  value  that 
either  God  or  man  could  any  longer  tolerate  it  on  the 
earth. 

Let  us  take  two  men  of  the  Nineteenth  century  and 
show  the  contrast  between  them.  They  shall  be  two  men 
of  the  foremost  race,  high  in  rank,  generally  regarded  as 
superior  in  education,  ability  and  influence.  One  shall  be 
Lord  John  Morley,  the  able  author,  the  much  respected 
diplomat,  a  member  of  the  English  Cabinet  when  the 
“Grand  Old  Man”  Gladstone  was  the  premier.  The  other 
shall  be  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  John  Morley  was  an 
agnostic,  one  of  a  considerable  number  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  which  has  continued  into  the  Twentieth 
century.  His  character  is  revealed  by  his  books,  among 
which  are  the  Lives  of  the  Atheists — Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  Diderot.  By  writing  these  books  Morley  did  the  most 
he  could  do  to  destroy  the  knowledge  of  God  and  banish 
hope  from  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Cabinet  to  appoint  ministers  and  missionaries  for 
the  English  Church  and  Lord  Morley  had  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  for  Bombay,  Hin¬ 
dustan.  Morley  was  surprised  that  the  Bishop  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  holding  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  most 
desirable  of  the  English  Bishoprics,  asked  to  be  appointed 
the  Missionary  Bishop  of  squalid  Bombay.  He  wanted  to 
surrender  a  position  in  which  there  was  everything  to 
enjoy  for  one  in  which  there  was  everything  to  be  en¬ 
dured  and  Morley  could  not  understand  it.  Livingston 
could  have  understood  it  or  Dr.  Grenfell,  and  many  an¬ 
other  great  servant  of  God.  But  there  was  in  Morley  no 
great  spirit  of  sacrifice  such  as  discipleship  to  Jesus 
Christ  produces.  He  could  have  lived  very  comfortably 
in  the  land  of  Nod  in  Cain’s  time  and  missed  nothing 
which  was  essential  to  his  habits  or  feelings.  Millions  of 
men  miss  nothing  as  long  as  they  have  their  civilization 
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without  religion.  If  they  could  miss  what  now  they  do  not 
desire  there  would  be  hope  of  their  salvation.  As  it  is, 
there  may  be  no  future  for  them  but  some  equivalent  to 
the  deluge. 

God’s  promise  that  there  shall  not  be  another  deluge 
was  not  made  because  there  is  not  to  be  another  civiliza¬ 
tion  without  religion,  because  there  have  been  many  such 
and  probably  there  always  will  be.  Unto  the  end,  as  long 
as  there  is  unbelief  there  will  be  great  bodies  of  human 
beings  trying  to  get  along  without  God  and  endeavoring 
tq  satisfy  themselves  with  what  is  interesting  in  ma-. 
terial  Godless  civilization. 

But  there  will  not  be  another  deluge  because  one  is 
enough  to  teach  the  human  race  its  lesson.  The  awful 
warning  once  given  by  an  experiment  protracted  for  two 
thousand  years  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The  drowning  of  an 
entire  people  as  if  they  were  as  worthless  as  so  many  rats 
ought  to  be  enough  for  all  time.  The  history  of  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  our  early 
Scriptures ;  to  neglect  those  Scriptures  is  to  lose  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  to  risk  sharing  the  calamity  of  the  result.  To  dis¬ 
parage  the  Scripture,  to  call  it  Mythology,  is  an  evil  whose 
recklessness  many  teachers  of  religion  have  been  guilty 
of,  and  for  which  may  God  have  mercy  on  them. 

May  the  time  come  when  the  book  of  Genesis  shall  at¬ 
tain  its  proper  place  in  all  human  estimation  as  the  very 
foundation  of  true  religion  and  knowledge  of  salvation. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  ITS  SETTING 

PRESIDENT  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

III. 

The  Creation  of  Inanimate  Things 

Creation  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  historical  subject, 
for,  though  it  reach  far  back  into  that  region  of  shades 
known  as  the  prehistoric,  back  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
human  record,  yet  any  account  of  creation,  whether  by 
revelation  or  by  scientific  research  into  world-making, 
aims  to  give  a  narrative  of  events  by  which  the  present 
order  came  into  being.  Such  a  narrative  of  events  is  his¬ 
torical.  As  a  quite  necessary  preliminary  to  such  a  his¬ 
torical  narrative  there  may  well  be  some  Introduction  of 
the  Handmaids  of  History,  certain  aids  to  historical  nar¬ 
rative  whose  assistance  must  always  be  sought  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  historical  subject. 

The  Handmaids  of  History  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  are  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Chronology. 
They  meet  all  the  interrogatories  of  history  in  answer  to 
the  questions:  Where?  Who?  When?  In  so  far  as  these 
questions  are  answered  does  history  become  definite  and 
informing.  Unless  in  some  measure  they  are  answered, 
the  most  important  history  in  the  world  would  present 
nothing  more  important  than  interesting  legend.  Such 
was  the  history  of  Troy  until  Schlieman’s  work  located 
and  uncovered  its  history  buried  in  its  ruins ;  such  was  the 
history  of  the  great  Minoan  kingdom  until  Evan’s  ex¬ 
plorations  in  Crete  told  us  where  and  who  and  when. 

Geography 

History  is  testimony,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  revealed 
history,  is  human  testimony.  If  it  be  written,  somebody 
wrote  it ;  if  it  be  spoken,  it  is  the  utterance  of  some  one ; 
if  it  be  material  evidence,  human  artifacts,  the  “exhibit” 
in  the  taking  of  testimony  in  a  case  in  court,  yet  are  these 
artifacts  the  mute  and  yet  emphatic  testimony  of  human 
beings.  Now  in  all  human  testimony  events  must  be  lo¬ 
cated.  The  question  of  first  importance  concerning  any 
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event  is  Where?  “The  most  interesting  and  even  startling 
story  of  events  is  no  more  to  us  than  a  legend  until  we 
can  in  some  way  locate  it,  can  fit  it  into  a  place  in  the 
world's  history.  ...  So  the  identification  of  the  places 
in  Bible  history ;  instead  of  being  shoved  aside,  as  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  curious  interest,  they  are  to  be  received  as 
of  the  first  importance,  without  some  more  or  less  definite 
idea  of  which  nothing  else  is  important  at  all”  (Kyle, 
The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments,  pp.  223-24.) 

**AI1  attempts  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  geographical 
and  topographical  indications  and  allusions  given  in  Scripture, 
whether  by  ignoring  them  or  by  making  light  of  them,  are  beside 
the  mark.  Correctness  concerning  the  place  of  an  event  is  the  first 
and  most  important  mark  of  a  true  narrative  of  real  happenings, 
and  the  confirmation  of  such  correctness  in  the  Scripture  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  confirmation  of  Scripture;  just  as  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  the  statements  concerning  the  place  of  an  event  makes 
unnecessary  any  further  efforts  to  discredit  a  narrative  of  this 
event;  and  the  incorrectness  of  any  statement  of  place  in  Scripture 
would  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture.  The  principle  underlying 
the  proving  of  an  alibi  is  fatal  always  and  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
problem  is  not  of  the  geographical  and  topographical  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  imaginative  scripture  that  does  not  exist,  but  of  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  historical  Scripture  which  we  have  in  hand.  Any 
attempt  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  place  named  in  such  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  belittle  the  importance  of  history  itself,  which  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  aside  from  known  places”  {Ibid,  pp.  49-50). 

Thus,  no  progress  whatever  toward  intelligence  in  the 
study  of  history  can  be  made  until  we  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  Where?  At  the  very  outset  of  our  study  in  Biblical 
archaeology,  ancient  physical  and  political  geography 
must  engage  our  attention.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
most  serious  defect  in  Biblical  study  is  the  failure  to  look 
up  references,  and  most  important  among  all  references 
are  the  geographical  and  topographical  references.  It 
frequently  happens  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  a  narrative  or  to  end  a  controversy  is  to  examine 
the  geography  or  the  topography.  This  study  of  places 
must  continue  always  as  we  follow  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
populations  and  national  events  to  the  end. 

“The  place,  the  most  important  mark  of  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  testimony,  is  being  established  for  the  whole  Bible 
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story.  This  is  not  unimportant.  In  this  fact  we  have  a 
sub-foundation  for  the  confirmation  of  Scripture.  The 
completion  of  the  whole  list  of  identifications  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  the  collocation  of  these  identifications 
has  given  us  anew,  from  entirely  independent  testimony 
of  archaeology,  the  whole  outline  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
and  its  surroundings,  at  once  the  necessary  material  for 
the  historical  imagination  and  the  surest  foundation  of 
apologetics.  It  is  the  identifications  which  differentiate 
history  from  myth,  geography  from  the  ‘land  of  no¬ 
where,*  the  record  of  events  from  tales  of  ‘never  was,* 
Scripture  from  folk-lore  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  from  the  delusions  of  hope**  {Ibid,  pp.  51-52) . 

Ethnology 

In  the  taking  of  human  testimony  necessary  to  any 
historical  narrative,  no  sooner  has  the  question  Where? 
been  answered  than  the  question  Who?  arises  most  in¬ 
sistently.  ...  If  the  locating  of  an  event  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  history,  the  secondary  place  of  persons  is 
mainly  logical  rather  than  temporal.  Any  definite  history 
of  events  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  persons. 

In  fact,  political  geography  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  ethnology.  Indeed  it  is  largely  the  horizon  of  various 
peoples  that  traces  the  boundaries  of  various  places,  so 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  Where?  in  the  events  of 
political  history  usually  gives  practical  answer  to  the 
question  Who?  The  various  political  divisions  of  Poland 
before  the  world  war  all  put  together  drew  a  line  around 
the  Polish  people.  So  French  North  Africa,  and  Italian 
North  Africa  as  political  divisions  indicate  the  places 
where  French  people  and  Italians  are  dominant. 

Thus  along  with  the  study  of  political  geography  of  the 
ancient  world,  into  which  the  Biblical  story  is  fitted,  some 
very  exact  knowledge  of  the  peoples  is  also  necessary. 
Moreover,  all  the  lights  and  shadows  cannot  be  gotten 
aright  without  exact  detailed  information  concerning 
such  peoples  as  are  connected  with  the  Biblical  story.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  familiar  with  names  of  peoples  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  as  the  Hitites,  the  Canaanites,  the 
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Hamathites.  To  many  people  these  are  just  like  the  un¬ 
known  quantities  x,  y,  and  z  in  algebra.  There  can  be  no 
really  intelligent  knowledge  of  Biblical  history  without 
determining  the  value  of  these  unknown  quantities.  Only 
when  the  Hittites  are  seen  as  one  of  the  three  great  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  of  the  Biblical  world,  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  as  the  collective  peoples  of  various  tribes  inhabiting 
the  whole  land  of  Palestine,  and  all  peoples  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  narrative  are  equally  well  understood,  does 
the  historical  narrative  take  on  reality  and  definiteness. 
To  many  people  these  Biblical  names  of  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions  mean  no  more  than  imaginary  names  given  to  sup¬ 
posed  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Not  to  such  does  real 
Biblical  knowledge  come. 

Chronology 

Chronology  is  ofttimes  thrust  into  the  place  of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  the  discussion  of  history.  It  has  been  called 
the  framework  of  history,  overlooking  the  fact  that  all 
framework  is  but  the  framing  in  of  reality.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  also  that  there  can  be  no  history  without 
chronology.  The  value  of  this  latter  statement  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  meaning  ascribed  to  chronology.  If  it 
mean  our  modern  western  mathematical  chronology  ac¬ 
cording  to  astronomical  time  and  reckoned  from  a  fixed 
epoch,  it  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  If  we  have  a  cross- 
section  of  history  giving  contemporaneous  events  and 
personages  in  different  countries,  and  a  little  later  an¬ 
other  cross-section  of  contemporaneous  events  and  per¬ 
sons,  and  again  another  and  another,  and  these  all  ar¬ 
ranged  in  exact  order  successively,  we  will  have  some 
very  real  history,  though  we  do  not  know  the  lapse  of 
time  between  these  layers  of  history  nor  the  time  of  any 
one  of  them  before  or  after  a  given  epoch.  Such  history 
will  be  recognized  at  once  by  every  Biblical  student  as 
the  history  actually  chronicled  in  the  Old  Testament  it¬ 
self  without  the  addition  of  an  estimated  chronology 
which  has  been  printed  in  the  margin  and  labeled  B.  C. 

In  fact  we  may  have  very  much  history,  when  we  have 
a  narrative  of  events  of  which  the  place  and  the  persons 
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can  be  identified,  even  though  the  exact  time  is  unknown. 
If  now  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  time  is  added,  then 
history  is  supported  by  all  her  Handmaids.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  epochal  chronology  has  been  very  much  over¬ 
estimated.  Leaving  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Biblical  chronology  for  later  consideration,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  present  purposes  to  note  the  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  of  synchronistic  chronology  in  the  minds  of 
Biblical  writers.  They  usually  viewed  things  on  the  plane 
of  contemporaneity  rather  than  in  a  line  of  succession, 
linking  together  events  which  occurred  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  enabled  us  to  see  order,  perspective  and  propor¬ 
tion  as  certainly  of  primary  importance  according  to 
their  ideas  rather  than  the  mere  flight  of  time.  Until  this 
synchronistic  chronology  be  complete  and  accurate,  an 
epochal  chronology  of  the  ancient  world  can  never  be  ac- 
rurately  constructed.  This  method  of  chronology  more 
nearly  conforms  to  the  mode  of  thinking  in  a  world 
largely  devoid  of  clocks  and  calendars.  Even  when  these 
began  to  come  into  use,  the  language  of  the  people  was 
still  conformed  to  the  old  way  of  expression. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  relative  importance  of 
chronology  among  the  Handmaids  of  History,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  untrammeled  study  of  creation ;  no  one  may 
drive  us  into  absurdity  by  an  estimate  of  the  age  of  the 
world  and  the  exact  date  of  creation. 

The  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  is  not  precise  mod¬ 
em  science,  however  correct  modern  science  may  be ;  any 
attempt  to  write  modern  science  in  detail  into  this  ac¬ 
count,  or  out  of  it,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Neither  is  the  ac¬ 
count  in  Genesis  precise  Hebrew  cosmogony,  that  is  said 
to  have  regarded  the  earth  as  flat  and  the  heavens  a  ceil¬ 
ing  through  which  the  angels  hung  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  to  light  the  world.  If  indeed  the  Hebrews  ever 
believed  all  these  things,  or  any  of  them,  their  mere  allu¬ 
sion  to  them  in  the  etymology  of  the  words  used  does  not 
prove  it.  Any  revelation  to  the  Hebrews  must  be  in  their 
own  words  and  use  their  figures  of  speech.  Men  do  not 
know  the  language  of  heaven.  In  all  language  there  is 
much  fossil  imagery,  as  in  our  names  of  the  days  of  the 
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week.  Is  some  future  critic  to  convict  us  of  worshiping 
Woden  and  Thor  and  Saturn?  So  neither  may  we  convict 
the  writer  of  Genesis  because  he  uses  words  which  have 
become  the  graves  of  former  ideas,  any  more  than  we 
may  condemn  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  addiction  to  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy,  because  it  speaks  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun. 

The  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  is  simply  a  narra¬ 
tive  in  popular  language  from  the  standpoint  of  a  be¬ 
holder,  and  that  moreover  in  a  language  devoid  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  Common  words  had  to  be  made  to  do  duty  as 
technical  terms,  their  technical  meaning  only  indicated 
by  the  context.  The  problem  of  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
Genesis  account  of  creation  from  the  text  itself,  the  only 
study  that  has  original  value,  is  simply  the  problem  of 
determining  what  scientific  facts  are  described  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  narrative.  This  is  precisely  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  to  find  out  what  facts  the  Bible  ac¬ 
tually  teaches  concerning  creation  and  not  to  express  any 
opinion  concerning  the  various  scientific  theories  of  cre¬ 
ation  which  have  been  put  forth.  What  the  Bible  teaches 
and  not  what  somebody  thinks  on  the  same  subject  is  our 
quest.  Is  it  not  just  now  the  most  important  quest? 

Correct  interpretation  of  the  account  of  creation  in 
Genesis  seems  to  require  us  to  know  at  once  all  things 
contained  in  it ;  so  the  necessary  introduction  to  such  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  is  to  study  all  the  details  of  the  ac¬ 
count.  Only  when  these  details  are  in  mind  will  we  be 
able  to  understand  the  whole  narrative.  We  begin  with 
some  word  studies,  Gen  1:1-19: 

(1)  Are  the  words  “heavens”  and  “earth”  and  “wa¬ 
ters”  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  account  of 
the  creation  of  inanimate  things?  In  the  first  verse, 
“heaven  and  earth”  manifestly  mean  the  whole  universe, 
for  it  was  “in  the  beginning”  and  nothing  of  this  uni¬ 
verse  could  be  before  the  “beginning.”  Therefore  “heav¬ 
ens”  means  everything  yonder,  and  “earth”  everything 
here,  pertaining  to  this  “world”  in  which  we  live.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  “heaven”  and  “earth”  is  not 
indicated,  but  it  seems  probable,  from  what  follows,  to 
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be  the  distinction  between  the  sidereal  heaven  and  our 
solar  system.  The  “earth”  in  the  second  verse  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  same  earth  as  in  the  first  verse.  The  definite 
article  has  here  the  force  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
“God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  “And  the 
earth”,  i.  e.,  that  earth  just  mentioned,  “was  without  form 
and  void.” 

“Waters”  in  the  second  verse  apparently  means  all  the 
“waters”  in  our  world,  whether  liquid  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe  or  vapor  water  enveloping  it ;  for  in  the 
sixth  verse,  God  said,  “Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,”  and  in  the  seventh  verse  this  firma¬ 
ment  “divided”  the  waters  “under  the  firmament”  from 
the  waters  “above  the  firmament.”  And  this  firmament  is 
called  “heaven”  also.  Here  evidently  the  word  “heaven” 
is  used  to  denote  the  open  or  “spread  out”  space  between 
the  liquid  “water”  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  the 
vapor  “water”  in  the  clouds  above,  i.  e.,  the  atmospheric 
heavens  in  our  use  of  technical  terms. 

Again  in  the  ninth  verse  the  “waters  under  the  heav¬ 
en”  were  gathered  together  into  one  place  called  in  the 
tenth  verse  “seas.”  Here  “waters”  certainly  means  liquid 
waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  the  “heavens”  is 
again  the  atmospheric  heaven. 

As  the  water  gathered  into  the  sea,  the  dry  land  ap¬ 
peared  and  this  “dry  land”  is  also  called  “earth.”  In  this 
case  “earth”  means  what  we  call  the  ground  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  water.  Again  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
verses  “earth”  is  used  to  denote  dry  land,  for  it  is  to 
“bring  forth  grass.” 

In  verses  14-17  the  “firmament  of  heaven”  is  again  the 
atmospheric  heaven  where,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
beholder,  the  heavenly  bodies  appear,  and,  in  verse  seven¬ 
teen  “earth”  again  means  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  for 
do  not  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  upon  both  the  dry  land 
and  upon  the  seas 

Thus  we  see  that  in  this  whole  passage  the  words 
“heaven”  and  “earth”  and  “waters”  are  made  to  do  duty 
as  technical  terms  of  various  significance  easily  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  context  in  which  they  are  used.  We  have 
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first  the  whole  universe  divided  into  the  “heavens  and  the 
earth,”  the  sidereal  heavens  and  the  solar  system.  Then, 
immediately  after,  we  have  the  solar  system  divided  into 
the  “heavens  and  the  earth,”  i.  e.,  the  atmospheric  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  globe  on  which  we  live.  And,  finally,  the 
globe  itself  is  divided  into  the  “dry  land”  and  the  “seas,” 
and  the  dry  land  is  called  “earth.”  And  still  again  both 
land  and  water  taken  together  are  called  “earth”  upon 
which  the  “heavenly”  bodies  shine. 

(2)  Another  and  still  more  important  word-study  in 
this  portion  of  Genesis  (1:1-19)  is  of  the  verbs  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  words  here  used  to  express  creative  power  and 
activity.  In  verse  1,  “In  the  beginning  God  created,”  the 
verb  is  hara.  As  this  was  “in  the  beginning,”  this  verb 
must  mean  “to  bring  into  existence,”  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  “in  the  beginning.” 

In  verse  two,  the  Spirit  of  God  “moved  upon”  the  face 
of  the  waters.  The  verb  is  merahepheth.  Was  this  a  gen¬ 
tle  “brooding  over”  or  was  it  a  violent  action,  a  great 
outgoing  of  creative  energy?  The  context  alone  does  not 
immediately  determine  this  question,  though  doubtless  we 
will  find  it  in  harmony  with  the  meaning  of  this  verb 
when  its  meaning  has  been  determined.  This  word  oc¬ 
curs  but  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Jeremiah 
29:9  it  is  used  of  the  shaking  of  the  prophet’s  bones,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  know  how  hard  they  shook.  In  Deut. 
32:11  this  word  is  used  of  the  eagle  “fluttering”  over  her 
fledglings,  when  teaching  them  to  fly.  If  we  know  what 
the  eagle  does  on  that  occasion,  we  will  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  the  account  of  creation ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  passing  over  the  waters  and  doing 
something — ^What?  The  eagle  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  has 
been  watched  and  it  is  found  that,  when  the  time  comes 
for  her  young  to  leave  the  nest,  she  hovers  over  them  in 
the  air  and  then  swoops  down  upon  them  with  terrific 
force,  as  they  hesitate  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  hurls 
them  out  into  space  to  make  them  use  their  wings. 
The  figure  of  speech  in  Gen.  1:2  seems  evidently  taken 
from  a  hovering  such  as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  so  means  a 
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violent  outsroing  of  divine  power  moving  upon  the  waters 
and  imparting  motion. 

The  next  verb  in  the  account  of  creation,  that  in  verse 
three,  is  not  a  verb  of  action  but  of  fiat;  “Let  there  be 
light.”  The  same  verb,  yehi  is  used  in  verse  six,  when  it 
is  said,  “Let  there  be  a  firmament.” 

In  verse  seven  another  very  different  verb  of  creation 
is  used ;  “God  made  the  firmament.”  Here  the  word  used 
to  express  creative  action  is  asa.  This  word  is  used 
throughout  the  Bible  to  mean  “to  make”  or  “to  construct” 
from  existing  materials,  or  by  some  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  context  of  this  passage  shows  that  the  “mak¬ 
ing”  of  the  firmament  was  by  arranging  an  open  space 
between  the  liquid  water  on  earth  below  and  the  vapor 
water  in  the  clouds  above.  Thus  the  act  of  creation  here 
was  creative  arrangement;  but  it  was  God  who  did  it. 
The  same  Creator  who  brought  things  into  existence  “in 
the  beginning”  was  still  doing  the  creative  work. 

There  follow  now  again  a  number  of  creative  fiats  ex¬ 
pressed  by  “let  be”  which  do  not  present  distinct  crea¬ 
tive  verbs  of  action.  “Let  the  waters  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,”  (verse  9),  “Let  the  dry  land  appear”  (verse  9), 
“Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass”  (verses  11,  12) ,  “Let 
them  be  for  lights”  and  “let  them  be  for  signs  (verses 
14,  15). 

Again  asa  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  “great 
lights”  in  all  the  verses  of  the  account  of  them.  And  then 
another  verb  of  creation  is  introduced,  “God  set  them  in 
the  firmament,”  Heb.  nathan,  literally  “gave,”  not  a  verb 
of  “bringing  into  existence,”  nor  of  “construction”  out 
of  materials,  but  of  “establishing  functions,”,  as  when 
God  established  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
fully  in  their  functions  toward  this  earth,  but  it  was  still 
God  the  Creator  who  did  this.  The  Biblical  teaching  is 
that  all  creative  acts,  or  energy,  or  arrangement  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  was  by  one  and  the  same  Creator. 

(3)  The  distribution  of  the  words  “heavens”  and 
“earth”  and  the  verbs  of  creation,  bara  and  asa  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  other  in  this  narrative  of  creation  is  most 
suggestive.  The  widest  general  sense  of  “heavens  and 
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earth”  is  used  only  with  bara,  “to  bring  into  existence,” 
and  bara  only  with  this  sense  of  “heavens  and  earth.”  .  . 
The  narrower  and  more  restricted  sense  of  these  two 
words  “heavens  and  earth”  is  used  only  with  asa,  “to 
construct  out  of  materials”  and  asa  is  used  only  with  this 
sense  of  “heavens  and  earth.” 

(4)  The  rhetorical  division  of  this  narrative  thus 
naturally  results  from  this  discriminative  use  of  these 
two  words  of  creation,  bara  and  asa  which  separates  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  inanimate  things  into  two 
very  unequal  parts,  the  first  part  being  verse  1  and  the 
second  part,  verses  2-19. 

With  this  introductory  word-study,  we  are  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  the  study  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of  inanimate 
things. 

1.  The  “beginning”  of  creating  Gen.  1:1  (Cf.  I.  S.  B. 
E.  738,  1044,  3166  A.).‘ 

(1)  “In  the  beginning.”  We  must  first  know  whether 
this  denotes  duration  of  time,  or  a  point  of  time,  or  the 
order  of  events.  Exact,  minute  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  expression  translated  “in  the  beginning” 
makes  this  very  clear.  Berashith,  “in  the  beginning,” 
means  literally  “in  the  head  of  things,”  i.  e.,  “first  of  all.” 
“In  the  beginning”  denotes  then  unmistakably  an  order 
of  events;  this  was  literally  the  “beginning”  of  things. 

(2)  Hence  the  verb  bara  which  expresses  the  creative 
act  “first  of  all”  can  mean  nothing  else  than  to  “bring 
into  existence.”  The  expression  creatio  ex  nihilo  is  cor¬ 
rect  enough  in  Latin,  where  the  preposition  ex  means 
equally  “source”  or  “materials,”  but  the  translation  of  it 
usually  given  in  English,  “creation  out  of  nothing**  is  a 
contradiction,  for  “out  of**  denotes  not  source,  but  only 
materials ;  and  “nothing**  is  not  materials. 

(3)  As  the  “heavens  and  the  earth**  in  this  first  verse 
of  the  account  means  the  whole  universe,  and  bara  means 
“to  bring  into  existence,**  it  is  manifest  that  this  first 
statement  of  the  narrative  gives  account  of  the  great  act 
of  creative  power  which  stands  by  itself;  it  was  bringing 
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into  existence  all  the  materials  of  the  universe.  This  is  the 
Biblical  representation  of  creation  “in  the  beginning.” 

II.  Four  days  of  the  “making”  of  inanimate  things. 
Gen.  1 :2-19,  gives  the  second  division  of  the  Genesis  ac¬ 
count  of  the  creation  of  inanimate  things.  (1)  “First 
day:”  Gen.  1:2-5.  Facts  seem  to  swarm  in  these  verses, 
like  the  stars  in  a  clear  sky.  The  more  we  try  to  count 
them,  the  more  they  seem  to  multiply. 

A.  A  little  attention  to  the  context  makes  it  clear  that 
the  same  “earth”  is  here  meant  as  in  verse  1.  The  definite 
article  is,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  a  demonstrative,  as 
when  we  say  of  a  man,  “He  built  a  house ;  the  house  was 
made  of  brick.”  “The  house”  is  equivalent  to  “that  house.” 
“The  earth”  is  “that  earth,”  the  same  one  as  mentioned 
in  verse  1.  It  in  turn  becomes  that  out  of  which  the 
“heavens”  and  the  “earth”  of  verses  8  and  10  come.  This 
is  just  as  in  common  parlance  the  “world”  sometimes 
means  the  universe,  sometimes  the  solar  system  and 
sometimes  the  globe  on  which  we  live.  In  verses  1  and  2 
the  “earth”  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  solar 
system,  for  out  of  it  all  that  pertains  to  life  in  this  solar 
system  appears  in  the  account  as  it  proceeds.  In  this  wide 
sense  “earth”  occurs  only  with  the  verb  bara.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  (6-10),  out  of  this  “earth”  were  made  both 
the  “heavens,”  verse  8,  and  the  “earth,”  verse  10. 

B.  The  condition  of  the  “earth”  of  verse  2,  i.  e.,  the 
solar  system,  out  of  which  the  “heaven”  and  the  “earth” 
were  subsequently  made,  verses  8-10,  was  “wasteness” 
and  “emptyness.”  Had  creation  not  progressed  beyond 
such  a  condition,  or  had  the  earth  been  laid  “waste?”  Is 
the  verb  translated  “was”  a  simple  preterite,  or  past 
tense,  or  a  historical  preterite  denoting  the  end  of  a  proc¬ 
ess,  and  so  to  be  translated  “became”  or  “had  come  to 
be”?  The  Hebrew  verb  hayah  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
latter  sense,  as  some  people  wish  to  think  it  so  used  here. 
So  that  this  is  a  made-over  world  with  a  long  previous 
history.  It  may  be  so,  but  this  idea  is  no  more  than  a 
speculation,  as  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  this  place.  The  use  of  this  verb 
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throughout  the  Bible  does  not  throw  much  light  upon  this 
speculation  (Job  26:7,  Jer.  4:23-26,  Isa.  24:1,  45:18). 

C.  “Darkness”  is  now  mentioned;  what  was  it?  and 
where?  “The  face  of  the  deep”  is  a  Semitic  expression 
for  our  technical  phrase  “out  into  space,”  The  Babyloni¬ 
ans  personified  this  idea  and  called  it  Tiamat,  which  they 
conceived  of  as  a  goddess  whose  body,  in  a  quarrel  of 
the  gods,  was  cut  into  two  parts  out  of  which  the  “heav¬ 
en”  and  the  “earth”  were  made  (Sayce,  Religion  of  An¬ 
cient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  p.  391).  “Darkness”  was  over 
space.  But  darkness  is  but  the  absence  of  light.  It  is 
mentioned  as  reigning  before  the  Spirit  “moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.” 

D.  And  now  “the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  (Gen.  1:2).  How?  Formerly  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “moved  upon”  was  thought  to  mean  “brooded  over” 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Deut.  32:11  where  in 
our  English  translation  the  eagle  is  represented  as  “flut¬ 
tering  over”  her  young.  This  meaning  of  the  word  would 
indicate  a  gentle  motion  of  the  Spirit  over  the  waters. 
Our  word-study  of  the  Hebrew  word  rahaf  has  shown 
that  the  conduct  of  the  eagle  when  teaching  her  fledglings 
to  fly  is  not  a  gentle  brooding  over,  but  a  violent  action 
hurling  them  out  into  mid-air  to  compel  them  to  use  their 
wings.  The  participial  form  of  the  word  in  Gen.  1 :2  is 
of  the  same  intensive  form  of  the  verb  as  in  the  narrative 
use  of  the  word  in  Deut.  32:11.  Here  then  we  have  un¬ 
mistakably  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression 
“moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  It  was  not  a  gentle 
brooding  motion,  but  a  terrific  outgoing  of  creative  en¬ 
ergy  imparting  motion.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
same  Hebrew  word  riuih  is  used  to  denote  “wind”  and 
“spirit.”  Some  would  translate  the  word  here  as  “wind.” 
But  as  a  “wind  of  God”  would  be  an  outgoing  of  divine 
energy,  either  translation  is  but  a  different  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  same  idea,  an  act  of  God  imparting  motion. 

E.  At  once  upon  the  outgoing  of  divine  energy,  when 
“the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters” 
there  went  forth  the  divine  fiat  “Let  there  be  light,”  “and 
there  was  light.”  That  light,  heat  and  power  are  modes 
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of  motion  has  long  been  a  theory,  and  now  has  ocular 
demonstration  in  the  possibilities  of  the  electric  dynamo, 
which  is  able  to  transform  motion  into  power,  heat  or 
light;  and  the  converse,  whereby  the  light  of  the  sun 
could  be  made  to  supply  heat  and  power  to  the  world, 
while  not  yet  an  achievement,  is  broached  as  a  possibility 
(Ency.  Brit.  XII,  pp.  603-5,  Proc.  Vic.  Inst.  1926). 
That  light  is  not  dependent  upon  luminaries,  but  that 
luminaries  are  focal  points  of  light  is  now  also  a  firmly 
established  doctrine  of  physical  science.  Immediately 
therefore  that  the  great  divine  energy  went  forth  upon 
the  “face  of  the  waters”  cosmic  light  appeared  in  the 
universe.  Whether  or  not  the  sun  was  yet  a  luminary,  in 
any  case  it  had  not  begun  to  perform  its  functions  as  a 
luminary  for  this  world,  nor  did  do  so  until  the  fourth 
day  when  God  “set”  (Heb.  nathan,  “gave”)  it  with  other 
heavenly  bodies  for  that  purpose  (Gen.  1 : 14-19) . 

F.  But  what  is  meant  by  “divide  the  light  from  the 
darkness”?  (Gen.  1:6).  Do  we  need  to  do  that?  Here  we 
see  what  appears  so  constantly  in  the  Biblical  records, 
that  they  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  beholder. 
We  do  not  divide  between  light  and  darkness,  but  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  division  when  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  other  planets  causes  light  and  darkness  to  alter¬ 
nate.  This  alternation  the  Creator  produced  when  He 
imparted  motion;  for  everywhere  we  perceive  that  the 
motion  of  the  universe  is  rotary  motion.  Thus  in  the 
progress  of  creation  a  measure  was  introduced  that  set 
limits  to  duration;  now  a  while  light,  and  again  a  while 
darkness,  and  so  time  began.  With  God  duration  is 
eternity;  with  us,  in  this  world,  it  is  time.  Time  is  but 
a  little  bit  of  eternity  marked  off  at  each  end.  God  set 
this  mark  when  he  “divided  between  light  and  darkness” ; 
“and  evening  was  and  morning  was,  day  one.”  Time  had 
begun. 

G.  Now  this  first  day  and  each  succeeding  day  of  the 
creation  period,  how  long?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  day  in  this  account  of  creation?  It  is  not  un¬ 
educated  people  alone  who  say  that  a  day  is  a  day,  a 
twenty-four  hour  period.  A  distinguished  Old  Testament 
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teacher  once  assured  me  that  he  had  examined  every  in¬ 
stance  of  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  day  in  the  whole 
Bible  and  that  it  never  meant  anything  else  than  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  an  opinion  not  only  suits  an 
ignorant  literalism,  but  is  also  quite  convenient  for  those 
who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  literalists,  but  who  wish  to 
make  out  a  good  case  for  the  legendary  character  of  the 
Genesis  story  of  creation,  and  that  it  is  wholly  in  conflict 
with  science.  In  these  studies  we  are  trying  to  learn  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Bible  actually  teaches  and  not  what  any¬ 
body  thinks  it  may  teach  or  ought  to  teach.  We  are 
neither  to  read  anything  into  the  text,  nor  anything  out 
of  it.  So  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  word  day,  let 
us  see  for  ourselves.  We  need  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  this  Genesis  account  of  creation  and  will  not 
then  And  it  necessary  to  examine  the  use  of  the  word 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible. 

In  Genesis  1 :5,  we  read  that  God  divided  the  light  from 
the  darkness  and  the  light  he  called  day  and  the  darkness 
he  called  night.’’  There  can  be  no  doubt  here ;  certainly  in 
this  instance,  “the  light”  means  daylight,  a  period  of 
twelve  hours  more  or  less.  Immediately,  in  the  very  next 
words,  it  is  added,  “And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day,”  where  both  the  light  and  the  darkness 
are  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  “day”  mani¬ 
festly  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  “day”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  used  in  two  very  different  senses  in  this  one  verse, 
which  is  a  morsel  for  both  the  extreme  literalists  and  the 
advocates  of  a  legendary  element  in  the  account  to  chew 
over.  The  word  day  is  thus  used  in  this  part  of  the  ac¬ 
count  exactly  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  it  in  ordinary 
conversation  every  day  of  life.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  we 
look  forward  only  a  little  to  the  summary  account  of  cre¬ 
ation  in  Gen.  2:4,  where  the  whole  of  creation  is  gath¬ 
ered  up  in  a  few  sentences,  mention  is  made  of  the  “day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,” 
where  the  word  day  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  six  days 
of  creative  work  mentioned  in  the  fuller  account  in  the 
first  chapter.  And  this  again  is  quite  as  we  speak,  when 
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one  says,  “in  my  day,”  or  as  our  Lord  spoke  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  “Abraham’s  day.  So  in  the  account  of  creation 
the  word  “day”  is  used  in  three  distinctly  different  senses, 
as  daylight,  as  a  day  and  night,  and  as  a  period  of  time 
which  may  be  of  very  indefinite  length  (Cf.  Naville, 
Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament,  p.  68). 

Four  quite  different  answers  are  given  to  the  enquiry 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  “day.”  Three  of 
these  answers  are  consistent  with  a  frank  acceptance  of 
the  Genesis  narrative  as  a  record  of  facts.  The  other  an¬ 
swer  is  not  consistent  with  such  acceptance,  but  would 
put  the  Genesis  account  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  his¬ 
torical  narrative. 

By  some — perhaps,  if  the  silent  Christian  believers  of 
the  world  could  be  heard,  by  the  vast  number — “day”  in 
the  creation  account  is  believed  to  be  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Those  who  hear  the  scientific  reasonings  on  this 
subject  and  yet  cling  to  this  simple  understanding  of  the 
Genesis  narrative  need  not  fear  the  finger  of  ridicule.  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  days  of  creation,  as  intended 
in  the  Genesis  narrative,  were  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
So  great  an  authority  as  Dr.  Maunder,  for  fifty  years 
solar  astronomer  at  the  Greenwich  observatory,  has  said 
in  an  article  some  years  ago  that,  while  he  does  not 
think  the  “days”  were  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
quite  possible;  astronomical  science,  or  any  other  phase 
of  science,  for  that  matter,  has  nothing  to  discredit  such  a 
view  as  an  absurdity.  Science  can  tell  us  much  about 
created  things,  but  about  creating  things  can  tell  us  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Science  is  organized  knowledge,  and  is  neces¬ 
sarily  always  organized  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  the  laws  of  nature  had  nothing  to  do  with  creation, 
or  any  other  beginning  of  things  which  speculation  may 
surmise.  For  the  beginning  of  things  brought  them  into 
existence.  They  could  not  preside  over  their  own  birth. 
Hence,  while  science  can  tell  us  much  about  the  processes 
and  products  of  created  things,  it  can  tell  us  nothing 
about  creation.  Origins  are  of  a  terra  incognita  from 
this  side  of  the  origins ;  such  knowledge  must  come  from 
beyond.  Whatever  science  may  determine  about  created 
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things  as  they  appear,  it  cannot  tell  us  how  long  it  took 
to  create  them,  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  nature  by 
which  science  speaks  did  not  apply.  What,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  laws  and  operations  might  require  ages,  God, 
who  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  nature  did  not  operate, 
may  have  created  in  hours  or  in  instants.  So  it  is  quite 
admissible  to  believe  that  the  “day”  of  creation  was  a  day 
of  twenty-four  hours.  But  I  hardly  think  God  limited 
himself  in  any  way  by  measures  of  time,  when  as  yet  time 
had  not  begun.  We  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
“in  the  beginning”  of  which  the  Genesis  account  speaks. 
None  of  the  limitations  of  time  may  be  projected  beyond 
“the  beginning.” 

A  second  interpretation  of  the  “days”  of  creation  comes 
to  us  in  the  symbolical  theory.  This  regards  the  whole 
Genesis  account  of  creation  as  legendary,  perhaps  mythi¬ 
cal,  certainly  no  more  than  allegory  intended  to  teach 
some  spiritual  truth,  but  in  no  sense  a  narrative  of  facts, 
and  hence  entirely  unhistorical.  This  view  would  make 
the  “day,”  like  every  other  factor  in  the  narrative,  vague 
and  indefinite.  This  symbolical  theory  is,  of  course,  quite 
incompatible  with  acceptance  of  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation  as  in  any  sense  historically  trustworthy.  How¬ 
ever  much  ethical  value  may  be  extracted  from  such  an 
allegory  it  can  afford  no  information  whatever  concern¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

Still  another  view  of  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  is 
the  geological  theory,  that  the  “days”  were  great  periods 
of  time,  geological  time,  representing  to  us  the  vast  lapses 
of  time  during  which  the  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust  were 
being  arranged  and  superimposed,  and  the  cataclysmic 
changes  in  land  levels,  which  formed  the  seas  and  lifted 
up  the  mountains  and  turned  the  course  of  the  rivers  and 
brought  at  last  this  earth  to  its  present  condition  for  the 
inhabitancy  of  man,  took  place. 

That  the  great  divisions  of  geological  science,  marked 
off  by  the  distinct  breaks  in  the  progressive  formation  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  and  giving  us,  as  they  do,  the  analysis 
of  geological  science,  correspond  in  a  remarkable  general 
way  to  the  “days”  of  creation  in  the  Genesis  account  is 
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patent  to  every  candid  observer.  That  all  the  minutiae  of 
geology  are  not  found  in  the  very  brief  account  in  Gene¬ 
sis  is  not  surprising.  That  the  great  general  divisions 
correspond  in  both  character  and  order  in  Genesis  and 
geology  is  a  striking  coincidence ;  even  the  brief  summary 
of  creation  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  presenting 
the  azoic  age  (2:5),  the  Age  of  vegetation  and  animals 
sometimes  called  the  carboniferous  Age  (2:6),  and  the 
Age  of  man  (2:7),  are  exactly  the  three  great  divisions 
of  geology,  is  most  astonishing  coincidence;  if  it  be  not 
correct  representation  of  the  truth  in  each  case.  It  is 
only  truth  that  so  completely  harmonizes.  Fifty  years 
ago  these  striking  harmonies  between  Genesis  and  geol¬ 
ogy  led  very  many  believers  of  the  Bibical  account  to 
think  that  the  Genesis  narrative  of  creation  was,  in  fact, 
a  simple  account  in  popular  language  of  that  which  geo¬ 
logical  science  made  more  fully  known  in  detail,  and 
that  the  “days”  of  creation  were  thus  great  periods  of 
time  corresponding  to  geological  Ages.  The  later  break¬ 
ing  up  of  geological  theory  and  the  formation  of  geologi¬ 
cal  science  along  varied  lines  of  theory  have  much  con¬ 
fused  this  first  simple  view  or  else  have  indicated  that 
the  first  simple  view  was  too  simple.  In  either  case  the 
result  is  that  the  geological  theory  of  the  “day”  of  crea¬ 
tion  is  not  so  widely,  nor  so  positively,  held  as  formerly. 

A  fourth  view  has  been  put  forth  also  concerning  the 
Genesis  account  of  creation,  a  view  which  not  only  has  to 
do  with  the  “days,”  but  also  with  the  essential  character 
of  the  Genesis  account.  This  theory  starts  from  the  idea 
that  the  Genesis  account  is  not  genetically  an  account  of 
creation  directly,  but  an  account  of  the  revelation  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Whenever,  wherever,  and  by  what  means  soever, 
the  account  of  creation  was  first  given  to  the  world,  a 
true  account,  it  must  have  been  a  revelation  from  God. 
Nobody  of  this  world  was  present  at  creation  to  make  a 
record,  hence  nobody  can  tell  anything  historically  about 
creation ;  and  as  science  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature 
cannot  go  behind  the  laws  which  creation  brought  into 
existence,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  record  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  unless  God  reveal  it.  So,  if  the  account  of  ere- 
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ation  in  Genesis  be  a  real  account  of  creation,  it  must  be 
a  revelation.  Very  well,  how  did  God  reveal  it  to  man? 
God  might  either  tell  him,  or  show  him,  or  both.  If  he 
showed  him,  it  must  be  by  vision,  for  creation  was  al¬ 
ready  finished  and  could  not  itself  be  witnessed. 

This  revelatory  theory  is  that  God  revealed  creation  to 
man  in  visions  giving  six  looks  in  upon  the  work  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  six  successive  visions,  each  one  observing  creation 
at  a  successive  stage  in  its  progress,  but  not  necessarily 
limited  in  any  way  by  our  ideas  of  time  as  is  true  of  all 
visions.  In  our  dreams  we  may  in  a  few  minutes  pass 
through  years  of  dreamland  life.  So  God  might  reveal 
to  man  in  a  brief  vision  the  passing  events  of  ages  of 
creation.  Now  as  the  one  receiving  the  vision  would  close 
his  eyes  to  this  world  as  he  went  into  the  vision  and 
open  them  upon  the  world  again  as  he  came  out  of  the 
vision,  each  vision  would  naturally  be  described  by  the 
curious  and  puzzling  order  of  expression,  'The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,  second  day,  etc.”  This 
would  account  for  this  very  peculiar  phrase  in  this  ac¬ 
count,  though  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture. 

The  revelatory  view  thus  includes  much  of  that  which 
is  also  in  the  geological  view,  for  it  allows  for  great 
stretches  of  time  in  each  “day”  and  possibly  also  between 
the  days  or  visions,  and  so  accounts  for  omissions  which 
geologists  point  out  in  the  brief  account  in  Genesis  (I.  S. 
B.  E.,  article  Day,  also  Creation,  2932  A,  797  B).  A 
combination  of  the  revelatory  view  with  the  geological 
view  is  thus  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  “days” 
of  creation  in  the  Genesis  account.  Whatever  theory  of 
the  “days,”  may  be  held,  excepting  the  symbolical  view, 
it  does  not  become  any  one  to  call  in  question  the  faith 
of  any  one  who  accepts  an  alternative  view.  That  “day” 
in  the  Bible  or  outside  of  it,  must  always  mean  the  same 
thing  and  that  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  must  always 
be  understood  is  palpably  fiying  in  the  face  of  common- 
sense. 

(2)  The  second  day.  Genesis  1 :6-8.  The  next  advance 
or  stage  in  creation  is  described  in  quaint  terms  which 
yet,  when  we  attend  closely  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
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set  forth,  are  easily  understood,  though  the  absence  of 
technical  terms  is  very  apparent.  God  said  “Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.” 

A.  The  “midst  of  the  waters;”  where  was  that?  The 
Hebrew  for  “in  the  midst  of,”  is  hethok,  “in  the  dividing 
place  of,”  and  the  firmament  was  to  “divide  the  waters 
from  the  waters.”  The  firmament,  Hebrew  rakia  (I.  S.  B. 
E.  315  B.)  is  literally  “the  spread  out  place,”  the  “ex¬ 
panse.”  And  “the  firmament  he  called  heaven,”  not  the 
starry  heaven  of  the  first  verse,  but  the  “heaven”  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  earth,  the  atmospheric  heaven  be¬ 
tween  the  earth  and  the  clouds  (Proverbs  8:28).  The 
meaning  of  the  whole  description  becomes  thus  very 
plain.  The  liquid  water  on  the  earth  was  separated  from 
the  vapor  water  over  the  earth,  the  fog,  as  we  call  it  when 
it  touches  the  earth,  and  the  clouds  when  above  our  heads. 

B.  This  second  day  of  creation  thus  saw  the  lifting  of 
the  fog  above  all  the  globe,  at  that  time  still  all  covered 
over  with  water  before  the  dry  land  appeared,  thus 
separating  the  “waters  from  the  waters,”  and  placing  of 
the  atmospheric  heavens  between  the  globe  and  the  clouds 
which  hang  over  it. 

(3)  Third  day  (Gen.  1:9-13).  A.  After  the  separation 
of  the  vapors  above  from  the  waters  which  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  and  the  establishment  of  the 
open  expanse  of  heaven,  the  next  step  was  the  transform¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  itself  from  a  trackless 
waste  of  waters  into  such  a  world  as  we  now  know  it  to 
be,  composed  of  land  and  water.  God  said  “Let  the  waters 
be  gathered  into  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land  appear” 
(verse  9).  How  could  dry  land  appear,  but  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  the  waters?  And  how  does  water  pass  away 
and  be  gathered  into  one  place,  except  by  running  down 
hill  ?  This  description  thus  tells  to  us  so  simply  in  popu¬ 
lar  language  what  geologists  call  a  change  of  land-levels. 
Dry  land,  plains  and  hills  and  mountains  were  thrown 
up  and  the  water  ran  down  the  slope  into  “one  place” — 
and  constituted  the  “sea”  of  all  the  world.  The  marvelous 
simplicity  here  is  perfect  and  yet  curious.  The  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  the  Genesis  account  relates  this  great 
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event  in  world-making  fills  us  with  wonder.  What  a 
geologist  of  today  would  have  taken  a  long  chapter,  or 
ever  a  volume,  to  describe,  is  here  completely  told  in  less 
than  fifty  words. 

B.  Now  that  the  globe  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
“earth”  and  the  “seas,”  productiveness,  the  next  stage  in 
creation,  was  ordered  of  God.  With  the  creative  fiat,  “Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass,”  literally  “sprout  sprouts,” 
the  Creator  bestowed  productiveness  upon  the  earth.  The 
word  “grass”  in  English  is  limited  to  pasturage.  The 
Hebrew  word,  desheh,  translated  “grass,”  has  a  much 
wider  significance ;  it  covers  all  of  vegetation.  The  word 
botany,  though  not  parallel  to  it  in  use,  has  about  the 
same  scope.  Because  of  this  wide  scope  of  the  word 
“grass,”  the  Genesis  account  accordingly  at  once  divides 
the  “grass”  into  the  two  great  classes  of  vegetation  as 
now  considered  in  the  science  of  botany,  the  herb  of  the 
field  with  its  “seed,”  but  no  fruit,  and  the  tree  having 
fruit  “with  its  seed  in  itself.”  Having  established  not 
only  productiveness,  but  also  reproductiveness,  the  Crea¬ 
tor  now  provides  for  its  permanent  usefulness,  by  order¬ 
ing  permanence  of  species  each  “after  its  kind.”  Man 
who  afterwards  was  put  into  the  world  amidst  the 
“grass”  in  the  garden  to  “dress  it  and  to  keep  it”  might, 
by  diligent  cultivation,  develop  the  various  species  of 
“grass”  and  produce  many  different  varieties  of  each  spe¬ 
cies  and  by  careful  dressing  and  keeping  secure  the  great¬ 
est  possible  usefulness  in  the  world  of  vegetation,  but 
each  species  continued  to  produce  “after  its  kind.”  No 
amount  of  “dressing  and  keeping”  has  ever  been  able  to 
turn  peas  into  pomegranates.  The  jimson  weed  may  be  * 
“dressed  and  kept”  until  it  becomes  the  blooming  flower, 
brognangia,  but  it  is  only  a  cultivated  jimson  and  has 
still  its  vile  odor,  and,  when  the  “dressing  and  keeping” 
is  discontinued,  reverts  again  to  its  plebian  state  always 
“after  its  kind.”  A  Burbank  by  combining  berries  may 
produce  a  new  berry,  but  it  is  still  a  berry  and  never  a 
Baldwin  apple,  or  a  Bartlett  pear.  And  even  this  evanes¬ 
cent  Improvement  requires  the  creative  work  of  a  mind 
made  in  the  “image  of  God.”  For  whatever  varieties  of 
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species  may  come  about  through  environment  and  cli¬ 
matic  influences,  improvement  of  the  varieties,  real  de¬ 
velopment  comes  from  intelligent  cultivation.  This  law, 
“after  its  kind”  is  thus  fully  confirmed  by  observation; 
one  species  is  never  seen  to  give  rise  to  another.  This  is 
true  in  history ;  there  is  no  record  anywhere  in  the  world 
of  one  species  producing  another;  it  is  true  in  geological 
science,  though  different  species  succeed  each  other  in 
succeeding  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust,  the  species  do  not 
shade  into  each  other,  there  is  always  a  distinct  break 
between  the  strata.  Indeed,  it  is  the  breaks  in  the  species 
that  determine  the  divisions  of  geology  and  lead  to  the 
classifications  of  geology,  determining  that  a  succeeding 
stratum  is  a  new  stratum  and  not  simply  another  layer 
of  the  same  stratum. 

Not  only  is  the  law,  “after  its  kind,”  observed  always 
and  everywhere  in  the  world;  it  is  also  necessary  in  an 
orderly  world.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  utter  con¬ 
fusion,  if  the  farmer  bought  ten  bushels  of  cloverseed 
and,  when  it  was  sown,  it  produced  Canada  thistles  or 
wild  parsnips ;  if,  the  florist  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  rare  orchids,  and  when  installed  in  his  conservatory, 
they  produced  ragweeds;  if  an  orchard  produced  pears 
one  year  and  pawpaws  the  next;  if  in  my  garden,  I 
planted  sweet  peas  and  got  artichokes.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  what  a  crazy,  topsy-turvy  world  this  would  be. 
Prosperity  and  happiness,  even  life  itself,  would  be  im¬ 
possible  under  such  conditions.  Any  breaking  through 
that  law,  however  small  and  slow  it  may  be,  would  be 
like  the  breaking  of  the  dyke  that  ultimately  will  let  the 
whole  flood  through.  If  those  who  seek  to  banish  the  law 
of  the  permanence  of  species  could  have  had  the  making 
of  the  world,  we  should  still  have  been  in  the  tohu  wau 
vohu,  before  God  began  to  set  the  world  in  order  for  man 
(I.  S.  B.  E.  1044  B.). 

(4)  The  fourth  day.  (Gen.  1:14-19). 

Cosmic  light  is  not  enough  for  the  best  vegetation ;  to 
produce  such  there  must  be  some  direct  and  concentrated 
light  from  luminaries.  Now  that  vegetation  has  been 
produced  and  its  laws  of  production  and  permanence  of 
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species  established,  the  next  immediate  step  in  creation 
was  the  establishment  of  luminaries  and  the  arrangement 
of  seasons.  The  heavenly  bodies  as  a  part  of  the  “heav¬ 
ens”  of  the  first  verse,  were  created,  hara,  “brought  into 
existence,”  “in  the  beginning.”  That  was  productive  cre¬ 
ation.  Now  they  were  “made,”  asa,  changed  into  fitness 
for  the  functions  they  now  were  to  perform  toward  the 
earth.  This  was  constructive  creation,  but  still  creation, 
it  is  represented  as  the  work  of  God,  and  only  God  could 
do  it.  Now  these  heavenly  bodies  were  “set,”  nathan, 
literally  “given,”  to  discharge  their  functions  toward  the 
earth.  This  was  creative  arrangement,  but  still  creative ; 
God  did  it. 

B.  This  function  the  heavenly  bodies  performed  in  the 
“firmament  of  heaven,”  appearing  to  that  end  in  the  open 
expanse  above  us.  Whatever  may  be  their  relation  to  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  is  not  stated.  The  account  of  crea¬ 
tion  in  Genesis  is  not  a  work  on  astronomy  any  more  than 
a  treatise  on  geology ;  it  is  an  account  of  the  preparation 
of  the  world  for  man’s  inhabitancy;  not  the  world,  but 
man,  his  fortune  and  his  future,  is  the  subject  of  the 
Bible. 

Again  we  perceive,  as  so  often  in  this  account,  that  it  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  observer ;  one  is  being  shown. 
We  know  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  actually  far 
away,  but  in  their  functions  toward  the  earth  they  ap¬ 
pear  naturally,  without  further  instruction,  to  be  just 
above  the  highest  objects  in  sight,  “set”  in  the  blue  vault 
over  our  heads  where  float  the  vapory  clouds.  Other 
events  taking  place  at  this  time,  though  not  mentioned 
are  yet  perfectly  evident ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  could 
not  appear  to  be  “set”  for  their  functions  toward  this 
earth  in  the  “firmament  of  heaven”  while  the  sky  was 
yet  completely  overcast  with  vapors  as  indicated  in  verse 
7.  The  fogs  which  had  before  lifted  to  become  clouds  in 
the  sky  thus  making  the  “firmament”  now  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  cleared  away  so  that  the  luminaries  could  be  seen 
and  so  were  “set”  for  “seasons”  and  for  “signs.” 

C.  Now  we  first  meet  with  the  declarative  announce¬ 
ment  concerning  creation,  that  it  was  “good.”  Thus  was 
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announced  the  benevolence  of  the  universe  as  it  was  cre¬ 
ated;  whether  or  not  it  be  altogether  benevolent  in  its 
relation  to  us  now  is  a  question  which  has  provoked  age¬ 
long  and  rancorous  discussion.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
utterance  of  revelation  which  provokes  so  much  cavil  and 
sneering  unbelief  as  this  assertion  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  universe.  We  are  resolved  to  have  no  closets  that  we 
are  afraid  to  look  into ;  let  us  look  into  this  one. 

We  will  not  hope  to  understand  all ;  there  are  mysteries 
everywhere  in  this  world.  Rush  blindly  in  any  direction 
and  you  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  butt  your  head 
against  a  stone  wall.  Yet  there  are  some  things  that  we 
can  see  and  understand,  some  places  where  we  get 
glimpses  of  long  vistas  which  run  away  to  the  light  that 
is  around  His  throne.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  the  blind 
cynicism  that  could  exclaim  with  the  philosopher  Marga¬ 
ret  Fuller,  “I  accept  the  universe,”  or  the  cold  fatalism  of 
Carlyle  that  could  retort,  “She’d  better.”  The  calm  se¬ 
renity  of  the  faith  that  looks  up  in  humility  to  the  source 
of  all  wisdom  may  see  enough  of  the  promise  of  the  dawn 
to  wait  for  the  glory  of  the  day. 

This  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  with  its  declaration 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  universe  reflecting  the  goodwill 
of  the  Creator  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  malevolence 
of  the  mythological  account  of  creation  given  in  the  eth¬ 
nic  religions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  the  universe  is 
presented  as  the  incidental  outcome  of  the  quarrels  of 
malevolent  gods  and  goddesses  (I.  S.  B.  E.  3730;  The 
Sixth  Tablet  of  the  Creation  Epoch,  Sunday  School  Times, 
July,  1920;  Cuneiform  parallels,  p.  7).  This  unique  ethi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  furnishes 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  declaration  “all  very  good,” 
in  conflrmation  of  which  many  hints  project  themselves 
mysteriously  in  this  world  of  riddles.  Certainly  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  only  meaning  of  the  expression,  “All 
very  good,”  is  that  all  was  “good”  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  not  for  some  other  purpose; 
for  its  use,  and  not  for  its  abuse.  This  consideration  at 
one  stroke  cuts  away  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
evil  of  which  men  complain  in  this  world.  It  is  to  be 
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noted  also  that  nearly  all  the  evils  in  this  world  are  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  the  violation  of  natural  and 
moral  laws  and  not  in  obedience  to  law,  thus  not  as  things 
were  arranged  by  God,  but  as  they  were  disarranged  by 
man.  Again  the  question  of  things  injurious  to  the  life  of 
man  is  one  of  great  obscurity.  How  many  of  those  things 
are  injurious  in  themselves,  and  how  many  only  become 
injurious,  because  of  the  perversion  of  the  life  of  man 
through  sin?  When  we  are  entirely  well,  often  very  for¬ 
bidding  and  even  unpalatable  food  may  be  taken  with 
safety;  but  when  we  are  sick,  even  the  most  wholesome 
food  is  as  poison  to  us.  But  man’s  nature  is  somehow  sick. 
Even  those  who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  fall  and  of  sin, 
have  to  admit  that  man  in  his  relation  to  things  is  some¬ 
how  out  of  adjustment  and  collisions  frequently  occur. 
Those  of  a  deeper  moral  insight  are  persuaded  that  sin 
has  corrupted  our  whole  nature.  Whether  or  not  anything 
intended  as  food  for  man  had  ever  been  injurious  to  him, 
if  he  had  not  sinned,  is  doubtful ;  at  least  we  cannot  know. 
Habit  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  wholesomeness  of 
food.  “Bring  me  that,”  I  said  to  the  steward  on  a  Japan¬ 
ese  steamer.  He  smiled  and  said  affably,  “Oh,  you  would 
not  like  that.”  Japanese  food  so  much  relished  by  Japan¬ 
ese  is  often  most  disagreeable  and  noisome  to  many  not 
accustomed  to  eating  it.  There  are  many  acquired  tastes 
and  some  of  them  are  bad.  What  about  poisons?  Are 
there  any  poisons,  if  taken  in  proper  quantities?  The  use 
of  many  so-called  poisons  as  medicines  indicates  a  proper 
use  of  them,  and  of  the  others,  they  certainly  were  not 
intended  as  food  for  man  had  ever  been  injurious  to  him, 
of  them  that  is  injurious.  Then  the  evils  that  afflict  the 
agricultural  world  are  distinctly  said  in  a  later  part  of 
the  Genesis  account  of  creation  to  have  been  added  as  a 
curse  upon  the  ground  that  sinful  man  might  not  find 
life  too  easy,  but  be  compelled  to  eat  bread  “by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.”  Also  the  prophecy  of  the  halcyon  days  of  a 
redeemed  world,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  however  figurative  it  may  be,  suggests  that  the 
world  before  it  had  need  of  redemption  presented  a  like 
condition  of  subdued  peace. 
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It  is  well  to  pause  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  of 
these  four  days  of  creating  inanimate  things,  to  summar¬ 
ize  the  truths  which  have  been  developed. 

(1)  We  ought  to  note  again  the  overlooked  element  in 
the  Genesis  account,  namely,  that  it  is  presented  in  a 
language  devoid  of  technical  nomenclature,  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  terms  had  to  be  made  to  order  by  employing  popu¬ 
lar  language  to  do  duty  for  them.  In  this  sense  only  do 
we  find  the  language  to  be  figurative.  The  technical 
meaning  imparted  to  such  language  is  not  therefore  to 
be  wholly  learned  by  the  etymological  method  which  gives 
only  the  original  meaning,  nor  by  the  comparative 
method  which  shows  how  the  word  has  been  used  in 
various  places  but  does  not  determine  its  use  here,  but 
especially,  in  addition  to  these  sources  of  information,  by 
the  contextual  method  which  determines  the  particular 
use  of  the  word  in  any  given  place.  It  is  thus  that  the 
meaning  of  the  account  of  these  four  days  of  creation  has 
been  found.  Evidently  the  same  method  must  be  pur¬ 
sued  to  the  end  of  the  account.  It  is  because  this  element 
in  the  account  has  been  so  generally  overlooked  that  so 
many,  and  so  varied,  and  even  contradictory  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Genesis  account  have  arisen,  so  much  read 
out  of  it,  and  not  a  little  read  into  it.  These  varied  inter¬ 
pretations  represent  philosophical  and  critical  specula¬ 
tions  injected  into  the  account  instead  of  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  account  extracted  from  it. 

(2)  Then  it  appears  from  our  study  that  there  were 
two  very  distinct  methods  of  divine  energy  employed  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  denoted  respectively  in  or¬ 
der  in  the  verses  of  Genesis  as  “create”  and  “make.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  English  words  do  not  correctly  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  account,  for  they 
give  the  impression  that  one  is  less  than  the  other,  that 
only  one  is  actual  “creation”  and  the  other  something 
less  than  creation.  In  fact  both  these  methods  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  exercises  of  creative  energy,  in  the  one  method 
denoted  by  bara,  when  God  “brought  into  existence,”  and 
in  the  other  denoted  by  asa,  when  God  constructed  out  of 
materials  which  he  had  already  brought  into  existence; 
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one  productive  creation  and  the  other  constructive  crea¬ 
tion,  but  each  alike  the  work  of  God.  The  failure  to  note 
this  fact  is  the  starting  point  of  that  mongrel  combina¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  “theistic  evolution,”  which  is  fondly  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  to  be  something  more  than  evolution  and 
something  less  than  creation.  The  work  is  attributed  to 
the  immanence  of  God,  as  though  an  immanent  God  was 
less  God  than  a  transcendent  God,  and  God  present  and 
“making  things  less  a  Creator  than  God  afar  off  “bring¬ 
ing  things  into  existence.” 

(3)  Added  to  this  truth  there  is  the  idea  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  progress  in  God’s  creating  finds  ample  time 
“in  the  beginning”  (Gen.  1:1).  “Bringing  into  existence” 
those  materials  afterwards  arranged  into  a  world  to  be 
inhabited  by  man,  and  ample  opportunity  in  the  use  of 
those  two  creative  words,  bara  and  asa  “to  bring  into  ex¬ 
istence,”  and  “to  construct  out  of  materials.” 

A.  There  is  first  an  account  of  the  whole  work  of  pro¬ 
ductive  creation  (Gen.  1:1). 

B.  Then  there  is  the  account  of  the  revelation  of  the 
work  of  constructive  creation  in  the  making  of  the  world 
ready  for  man  (Gen.  1 :2-19),  and  in  fact  on  to  2:4). 

C.  The  idea  of  “evolution”  p^'oducing  things  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Scripture  account  and  is  now  generally 
discredited  by  scientists  also.  Science  can  say  nothing  of 
origins.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  anything 
having  been  originated  by  evolution ;  it  has  not  been  ob¬ 
served  in  historical  time,  the  ten  thousand  missing  links 
between  the  species  are  still  missing;  it  does  not  appear 
in  geological  time,  for  the  very  analysis  which  the  science 
of  geology  makes  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  absolute 
breaks  which  separate  the  different  strata  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  species  found  in  those  strata. 

D.  If  the  word,  evolution,  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  “or¬ 
derly  progress,”  as  some  use  it,  it  is  clearly  a  Biblical 
doctrine  finding  ample  room  here  for  whatever  of  truth 
there  is  in  it.  Evolution  in  any  other  meaning  than  “or¬ 
derly  progress”  has  never  been  observed.  Permanence  of 
species  appears  everywhere  in  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  as  manifestly  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
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permutation  of  species  is  only  a  theory ;  most  exhaustive 
scientific  investigation  has  not  in  any  instance  found  it 
as  a  fact.  The  use  of  the  word  “evolution,”  in  the  sense 
of  “orderly  progress,”  does  not  seem  to  me  properly  to 
express  “evolution”  at  all,  but  simply  progressive  crea¬ 
tion,  as  does  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  use  the  word  “evolution”  in  such  sense ;  it  conduces  to 
confusion  to  use  one  and  the  same  word  to  express  both 
sides  of  a  controversy.  It  may  be  that  in  time  the  word 
will  win  its  way  to  general  acceptance  in  the  sense  of 
“orderly  progress,”  for  the  use  of  words  is  often  not  con¬ 
sistent.  So  “evolution”  in  the  sense  of  “orderly  progress” 
may  come  to  be  used  to  express  the  true  idea,  but  “pro¬ 
gressive  creation”  is  a  much  better  term. 

(4)  A  summary  of  the  things  already  developed  and 
stated  in  our  study  of  the  four  days  of  creation  of  inani¬ 
mate  things  will  show  at  once  the  progressive  character 
of  the  method  of  the  Creator  in  his  creating,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  that  method  with  what  science  has  been  able  to 
observe.  We  will  not  find  it  expressed  in  scientific  lan¬ 
guage  nor  with  the  completeness  of  a  scientific  purpose, 
but  in  absolutely  popular  language  and  with  such  com¬ 
pleteness  of  scientific  fact  as  the  mm'al  purpose  of  the 
Book  demands. 

A.  After  the  bringing  into  existence  “in  the  begin¬ 
ning”  of  the  materials  of  the  universe,  we  are  introduced 
at  once  to  the  chaotic  state  of  our  world,  at  least  our  solar 
system,  as  “without  form  and  void.”  Just  what  chaotic 
condition  this  represents  is  as  much  a  puzzle  to  scientists 
as  to  theologians.  If  La  Place’s  nebular  theory  has  been 
discarded  by  most  scientists,  it  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  planetesimal  theory,  that  the  worlds  were  made  by 
the  meteors  rushing  together;  yet,  in  fact,  the  nebular 
theory  is  only  shoved  into  the  background,  for  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  meteors,  before  they  rushed  together,  has  to 
be  accounted  for.  Whatever  may  be  the  scientific  ex¬ 
planation,  “without  form  and  void”  well  expresses  the 
chaotic  condition.  It  is  an  adequate  expression  for  any 
chaotic  condition. 
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B.  Movement  was  imparted  through  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  even  though  he  used  a  wind,  or  produced  a 
wind,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God  who  “moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.” 

C.  Immediately  upon  the  fiat  of  God  light  appeared, 
for  is  not  light,  at  least  as  we  know  it  in  this  world,  a 
mode  of  motion?  Cosmic  light  is  therefore  not  necessarily 
proceeding  from  luminaries,  but  rather  luminaries  gather 
cosmic  light  into  foci. 

D.  The  motion  imparted  is  everywhere  now  seen  to  be 
rotary  motion  and  this  it  was  that  “divided  between  light 
and  darkness.”  If  the  earth  ceased  to  rotate,  there  would 
be  no  such  division ;  the  condition  of  light  or  of  darkness 
would  be  stationary. 

E.  Then  next  came  the  separating  between  the  waters 
below,  the  liquid  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
“waters  above,”  the  vapor  water  of  the  fog  and  the  clouds 
which  appears  in  the  firmament,  the  “spread  out  place” 
which  we  call  the  atmospheric  heavens.  By  the  lifting  of 
the  fog  to  that  position  where  we  call  it  clouds,  the  open 
or  atmospheric  heavens  were  formed. 

F.  The  command,  “Let  the  waters  be  gathered  into 
one  place  and  let  the  dry  land  appear,”  clearly  reveals  the 
next  event.  As  water  only  runs  down  hill  there  was  mani¬ 
festly  what  geologists  call  a  change  of  land  levels,  the 
hills  and  mountains  were  thrown  up  and  the  water  ran 
down  to  the  lower  level  of  the  “sea”  and  so  the  “dry  land 
appeared.” 

G.  When  the  dry  land  appeared,  creative  power  caused 
the  “sprouts  to  sprout,”  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  grass 
of  the  field,  the  vegetable  growth,  whether  grass  or  shrubs 
or  trees.  With  these  also  were  established  the  two  ele¬ 
mental  facts,  reproduction  from  the  “seed”  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  species,  “after  its  kind.” 

H.  Plant  life  demands  immediate  sunlight  and  now  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  luminaries,  brought  into  existence 
“in  the  beginning,”  are  “set”  to  perform  these  functions 
toward  this  earth  which  they  always  have,  and  always 
would  have  had,  when  the  sky  was  not  too  much  overcast 
with  clouds  and  fog.  Here  then  was  the  final  clearing  of 
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the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  to  admit  the  fullness  of  the 
light  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

I.  Throughout  all  this  progressive  creation,  so  exactly 
the  order  of  world-making  according  to  the  findings  of 
science,  the  goodness  of  God,  i.  e.,  the  benevolence  of  the 
universe,  was  displayed.  Everything  was  good  for  its 
proper  use  and  not  for  its  abuse.  Thus  we  have  in  this 
Genesis  account  of  creation  of  inanimate  things,  an  ac¬ 
count  in  popular  language  of  these  progressive  events  in 
world  making  which  scientific  investigation  acclaims  as 
the  order  of  world-making. 
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DAVID,  ELHANAN,  AND  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

NORVELLE  WALLACE  SHARPE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 

LIEUT.  COL.,  M.  R.  C.,  U.  S.  ARMY, 

SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

I. 

In  its  December  29,  1928,  issue.  The  Literary  Digest 
raised  the  question  “Who  killed  Goliath?”;  apparently 
motivated  by  “A  New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture” 
by  Gore,  therein  briefly  reviewed. 

Under  the  caption,  “The  Dispute  about  Goliath,”  The 
Literary  Digest  of  March  9,  1929,  again  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  victor  in  the  historic  duel.  The  Digest,  allud¬ 
ing  to  its  policy,  states  that  in  the  antecedent  notation  it 
did  not  voice  an  opinion.  To  a  degree  this  policy  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  later  article;  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Sectional  Editor  of  the  Digest,  the  vic¬ 
tor  over  Goliath  was  Elhanan  rather  than,  as  commonly 
held,  David.  The  article  closes  with  the  approval  of  The 
Churchman  (Episcopal)  of  “A  New  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture”  by  Gore,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement,  “that 
every  theological  seminary  of  any  standing  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  teaching  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  almost 
everything  contained  in  the  new  commentary.” 

The  Gore  Commentary,  in  accord  with  and  yet  further 
stimulating  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  day,  denies  a 
large  number  of  the  historic  statements  and  facts,  com¬ 
monly  accepted  by  Evangelic  Christians.  Attention  is  in¬ 
vited,  for  complete  details,  to  the  two  Digest  articles  in 
question. 

II. 

In  general,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  various  writers 
mentioned  in  the  Digest  hold  that  there  exists  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conflict,  and  hence  that  at  least  one  (if  not  both) 
of  the  records  is  erroneous,  and  that  endeavor  is  called 
for  to  determine  which  (if  either)  bears  the  earmarks  of 
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accuracy — ^the  writer  fails  to  find  himself  in  consonance 
with  this  attitude. 

Per  contra  the  believer  is  reminded,  that  “all  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God”  and  this  is  in  truth  war¬ 
rant  royal  for  an  uncompromising  faith  in  the  inerrancy 
of  The  Word,  and  is  itself  buttressed  and  stabilized  by 
the  inerrancy  and  divinity  of  The  Author  thereof.  If  the 
thought  obtrudes  that  whereas  the  primal  revelations 
were  divinely  accurate,  yet  the  enormous  number  of  sub¬ 
sequent  scribes,  copyists,  and  printers  have  assuredly  de- 
deloped  an  occasional  postcedent  man-made  error;  the 
believer  is  again  reminded  of  the  Bereans,  more  noble 
“in  that  they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scripture  daily,  whether  those 
things  were  so.”=*  And  if  yet  further  encouragement  for 
unremitting  and  intensive  study  of  the  occasional  per¬ 
plexities  and  apparent  conflicts  found  in  The  Word  be 
needed,  the  believer  has  but  to  give  loyal  and  obedient 
consideration  to  one  of  the  last  solemn  admonitions  of 
Paul,  “study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  work¬ 
man  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.”® 

If  the  inherent  difficulties  encountered  in  the  endeavor 
to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  statements  in  the 
Scripture  be  multiplied  by  the  activities  of  the  destructive 
critics,  they  are  in  no  wise  removed  or  lessened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  facile  harmonizers,*  Nor  do  the  various 
harmonies,  nor  the  underlying  harmonic  techniques  and 
practices  spell  either  sound  scholarship  or  a  forthstand- 
ing  faith ;  for  the  craftsmanship  of  the  opportunistic  har- 
monizers^  is  far  removed  from  the  workmanship  thus 
sternly  enjoined  by  Paul.® 

The  writer  is  neither  oblivious  to,  nor  unmindful  of, 
the  tremendous  pressure  exerted,  today,  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  critics  (alike  within  and  without  the  church) ;  and 
embraces  the  occasion  to  stress  the  counsel  of  Paul,  “keep 
that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane 

12  Tim.  111:16. 

2  Acts  XVII:  10,  11. 

3  2  Tim.  11:15. 

*  Whether  believers  or  unbelievers. 
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and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called.”® 

Thus  passionately  to  argue,  or  thus  dogmatically  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it  today,  is  absolutely 
perfect  in  all  details,  flawless  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
serious  question,  is  but  to  spell  pathetic  juvenility  of 
mind,  and  gross  oblivion  to  the  fact  that  through  the 
centuries  many  scribes,  copyists,  and  printers  have  la¬ 
bored  thereon,  and  that,  of  necessity,  clerical  errors  are  to 
be  anticipated.  Furthermore  the  punctuation,  the  versi- 
flcation,  and  the  chapterization,  as  of  today,  were  not  in 
the  originals ;  yet  again  the  ancient  super-reverence  of  the 
Sopherim  for  the  Ineffable  Name  Jehovah  handicat)s  us 
today  by  their  unwarranted  substitution  of  Adonai  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  instances;  in  fact  evidence 
is  not  lacking  that  the  very  zeal  of  the  copyists  to  make 
the  text  intelligible  (as  well  as  meticulously  accurate) 
has  complicated  subsequent  study  in  the  textual  altera¬ 
tions  wrought  by  their  eager,  but  uninspired,  hands.  The 
foregoing  are  but  some  of  the  many  sources  to  which  the 
relatively  few,  and  the  actually  insignificant,  textual  er¬ 
rors  of  today  are  justly  chargeable. 

But  even  when  all  these  matters  be  frankly  conceded, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  overwhelmingly  exigeant 
fact  that  not  a  single  doctrine  has  been  found  invalidated, 
not  a  single  historic  fact  has  been  proven  false ;  and  the 
textual  errors,  whether  considered  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively,  if  evaluated  fairly,  have  neither  weight  nor 
power  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  even  the  little- 
faithed  ones. 

The  perplexities,  the  conflicts,  the  obscurities,  and  the 
knotty  problems  of  The  Word  are  legitimate  maUriel  for 
the  exercise  of  the  soundest  scholarship,  the  most  intense 
effort,  the  most  prayerful  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  sincere  student  of  The  Word — ^the  workman  un- 

Tim.  VI:20.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  note  that  the 
destructive  criticism  of  today  is  quite  as  essentially  vain  babblings 
and  pseudonymous  science  as  was  the  contra-scriptural  propag^anda 
against  which  Paul  warned  Timothy.  In  neither  case  is  true  science 
condemned, — and  in  neither  case  is  true  science  found. 
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ashamed.  At  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  are 
these  matters  to  be  held  grounds  for,  nor  excuse  for,  un¬ 
belief.  And  herein  is  to  be  found  the  basic  factor  of  the 
destructive  criticism  of  today — a  virulent  recrudesence  of 
age-long  Unbelief. 

The  right  to  disbelieve  is  conceded  to  any  and  all  non- 
Christians;  the  right  to  investigate  is  admittedly  the 
privilege  of  all  questing  minds  (whether  of  believers  or 
of  unbelievers) ;  and  particularly  is  this  commendable 
when  obscurity  or  conflict  is  seemingly,  or  actually,  in 
evidence.  Nor  does  the  privilege  of  investigation,  nor  the 
right  of  research,  inherent  in  the  believer,  conflict  with 
the  ineluctable  duty  of  the  believer  to  accept  Scriptural 
records  and  teachings  as  God  inspired.® 

III. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  writer  no  record  of  these  duels 
is  to  be  found  in  secular  records.^  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  problem,  currently  raised  by  The  Literary 
Digest,  must  be  studied  wholly  by  evaluating  the  internal 
evidence  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Having  fortifled  our  minds  with  the  ancient  notation, 
“thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path,”®  and  again  “the  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth 
light” ;®  attention  is  invited  to  a  brief  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tual  records  bearing  upon  the  duel,  that  has  intrigued 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  a  precis  in  parallels,  based  on 
internal  evidence,  is  submitted. 


«  Theopneustoa. 

7  Though  mention  of  giants  is  by  no  means  rare  by  profane  writ¬ 
ers; — ^thus  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Homer,  Plutarch, — 
among  others. 

sPs.  CXIX:105. 

»Ps.  CXIX:130. 
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1  Samuel  XVII 

2  Samuel  XXI 

1.  Opposing  forces 

Israel  vs.  Philistines 

Israel  vs.  Philistines 

2.  Reigning  Hebrew 
King 

Saul 

David 

3.  Date  of  duel 

B.  C.  974  1® 

B.  C.  930-923  “ 

4.  Events  preceding 
duel 

Anointing  of  David 
XVI:  13. 

A  famine  XXI.l.  death 
of  Saul’s  descend¬ 
ants  by  Gibeonites 
XXI.4-9. 

5.  Imediate  events 
leading  to  duel 

Challenge  of  Goliath 
XVII:8-10 

“thought  to  have 
slain  David”  XXI: 
16 

a.  not  stated  XXI  :16, 
17 

b.  Gob  XXI.18,  12 

c.  Gob  XXI.19,  12 

4.  Gath  XXI.20 

6.  Place  of  duel 

“In  the  valley  of 
Elah”  XVII  :2 

7.  Name  of  victor 

David 

a.  Abishai. 

b.  Sibbechai. 

c.  Elhanan. 

d.  Jonathan. 

8.  Name  of  van¬ 
quished 

Goliath  of  Gath 

a.  Ishbi-benob 

b.  Saph. 

c.  Goliath  the  Git¬ 
tite  12 

d.  not  given. 

Usher; — circ.  B.  C.  1064. 

Usher; — circ.  B.  C.  1018.  Greatly  are  we  indebted  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  work  of  Archbishop  Usher,  in  particular  to  his  chronologic 
studies.  But  excellent  as  they  were,  and  are,  the  work  of  subse¬ 
quent  investigators  has  shown  his  chronology  not  to  be  flawless. 
The  dates  are  given  supra  are  believed  to  be  more  accurate.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  slight  difference  in  the  intervening 
period,  as  estimated  by  these  observers,  is  within  a  permissible 
margin. 

12  Some  codices,  with  two  early  printed  editions,  read  “Nob.”  It 
would  seem  hardly  probable  that  Nob  is  correct,  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  lies  with  the  authorized  version; — for  be  it  noted  that  Nob 
was  to  the  northeast  in  close  vicinity  to  Jerusalem  (conf.  1  Sam. 
XXII:9.11.19  “Nob  the  city  of  the  priests”),  whereas  Gob  (Gezer) 
was  within  the  territory  of  Philistia,  slightly  northwest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  In  this  connection  observe  that  “David  went  down”  (XXI  :15)  ; 
— obviously  from  the  uplands  of  the  Jerusalem  area  “down”  toward 
the  lower  lying  plains  of  coastal  Philistia. 

12  Omit  “the  brother  of”  (commonly  appearing  in  italics).  In  1 
Chron.  XX:  5  this  “Goliath  the  Gittite”  of  2  Sam.  XXI:  19  is  called 
Lahmi.  In  lieu  of  absolutely  conclusive  Scriptural  notations  upon 
the  precise  name  of  this  giant,  the  following  is  submiUed  for  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  employed  the  strictly  defined  nomenclature  as  noted  in  the 
designation  of  a  Roman  Citizen  thus: — praenomen  (the  individual), 
nomen  (the  gens),  cognomen  (the  family).  Thus  with  Gaius  Julius 
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Caesar, — ^the  individual  was  Gaius,  of  the  Caesar  family,  of  the 
Julian  tribe.  Now  as  the  great  soldier  is  commonly  Imown  as 
either  Caesar  or  Julius  Caesar  (his  praenomen  largely  submerged 
in  the  greater  significance  of  his  cognomen) ; — so  it  would  seem 
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2  Sarmiel  XXI 


13.  Description  of .  David,  hasted,  ran 

duel  I  toward  the  army  to 

j  meet  the  Philistine, 

I  put  his  hand  in  his 
ba^,  took  thence  a 
stone  and  slang  it, 
smote  the  Philistine 
in  his  forehead,  the 
stone  sunk  into  his 
forehead,  he  fell  up¬ 
on  his  face  to  the 
earth,  David  ran, 
stood  upon  the  Phil 
istine,  took  his 
sword,  drew  it  out] 
of  the  sheath  there 
of,  slew  him,  cut  off 
his  head  therewith. 
XVII;48-61. 


Israel,  defensive. 


14.  Status  of  contend¬ 

ing  forces  at 

time  of  the  I  Philistines,  effensive 
duel.  ^  I 

15.  Events  following;  Men  of  Israel  and 


duel. 


Judah  pursued  Phil¬ 
istines  unto  Gath 
and  unto  Ekron 
XVII  :62.  David 
took  head  of  Philis¬ 
tine,  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem,  put  his 
armour  in  his  tent 

XVII  :54.  David 
brought  before  Saul 
XVII: 57,  set  over 
the  men  of  war 
XVIII:  5,  acclaimed 
by  the  women 

XVIII  :7. 


1  Samuel  XVII 


a.  Smote  the  Philis¬ 
tine  and  killed  him 
XXI:  17. 

b.  Slew  Saph  which 
was  of  the  sons  of 
the  giant.  XXI:  18 

14 

c.  Slew  Goliath  the 
Gittite  XXI:  19  « 

d.  And  when  he  de¬ 
fied  Israel  Jonathan 
slew  him 

d.  And  when  he  defied 
Israel  Jonathan  xxxx 
slew  him  XXI:  21. 


Israel,  offensive 

Philistines,  defen¬ 
sive 

a.  “the  men  of  David 
sware  unto  him, 
saying.  Thou  shalt 
go  no  more  out  with 
us  to  battle,  that 
thou  quench  not  the 
light  o  f  Israel" 
XXI:  17. 

b.  not  given. 

c.  not  given 

d.  not  given. 


not  unreasonable  that  much  the  same  phenomenon  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  here  as  follows; — this  Gittite  giant  was  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  name  Lahmi  (1  Chron.  XX  :5.),  but  was  also  known,  and 
quite  probably  more  commonly  known,  by  the  name  of  his  more 
famous  kinsman  (father?)  Goliath  (1  Sam.  XXI:19). 

1*  While  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  refers  to  Goliath  of  Gath 
(con/.  XXI: 22),  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  refers  to  a  prior 
ancestor  Rapha,  one  of  the  early  progenitors  of  this  brood  of  ab¬ 
normal  beings.  But  as  this  problem  would  involve  a  discussion 
of  origins,  and  the  interrelations  of  the  Rephaim,  Nephilim,  Emim, 
Anakim,  etc.,  etc., — it  is  held  not  sufficiently  germane  to  this 
analysis  to  warrant  inclusion. 
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IV. 

From  the  foregoing  study  of  the  problem  in  hand  the 
following  conclusions  would  seem  to  be  warranted: 

1.  Circ.  B.  C.  974,  under  the  reign  of  King  Saul,  during 
an  offensive  movement  of  the  Philistines  against  Israel, 
in  the  Valley  of  Elah,  a  giant,  commonly  known  as  Goli¬ 
ath  of  Gath,  was  slain  in  duel  by  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
the  Bethlehemite.  The  essential  facts  (supra)  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  Ahimelech  the  priest  some  five  years  later,  like¬ 
wise  by  Doeg  the  Edomite;  and  so  recorded  by  Samuel 
the  Seer  (conf.  1  Sam.  XXI:8,-9,  XXII:9-10). 

2.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  later,  under  the  reign 
of  King  David  (at  that  time  about  60  years  of  age) ,  dur¬ 
ing  an  offensive  movement  (or  movements)  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  against  the  Philistines,  in  the  period  circ.  B.  C.  930- 
923,  in  which  four  battles  are  recorded  (and  in  which 
four  giants  were  slain),  in  (or  in  the  vicinity  of)  Gob,  a 
giant,  commonly  known  as  Goliath  the  Gittite,  elsewhere 
named  Lahmi  (conf.  1  Chron.  XX  :5),  was  slain  in  duel 
by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim  a  Bethlehemite.  The 
essential  facts  (supra)  were  again  recorded  in  1  Chron. 
XX  :5." 

3.  There  were  two  giants;  each  named,  or  commonly 
known  as,  Goliath;  both  were  slain  in  duel;  the  first  by 
David,  the  second  by  Elhanan;  with  an  intervening  pe¬ 
riod  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years. 

4.  Neither  conflict  in  evidence,  nor  conflict  in  fact,  is 
found  to  exist  in  these  Scriptural  records. 


A  polydactylus ; — this  condition  (likewise  noted  today),  may 
not  be  held  peculiar  to  either  the  times  or  the  individuals  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  text  that  the  Jews  were  hard 
pressed,  with  broken  morale,  barely  maintaining  a  static  warfare 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  against  an  enemy  exercising  the  ini¬ 
tiative. 

Israel  is  obviously  on  the  offensive,  exercising  the  initiative 
by  at  least  one,  but  more  probably  several  aggressive  thrusts  well 
within  enemy  territory.  (Conf.  heading  6  and  footnote  12.) 

18  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  that  1  and  2  Chronicles 
are  not  found  following  the  Books  of  the  Kings  in  the  Hebrew 
canon;  but  therein  they  are  found  as  the  terminal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  genealogies  of  the  Chronicles  lead  up  to  the 
genealogies  of  Matthew. 


THE  WORD  OF  GOD 


BY  EDGAR  M.  WILSON 
TUJUNGA,  CALIF. 

There  are  few  religious  phrases  which  are  more  often 
used  than  this  one.  It  is  the  common  description  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  magazine,  in  the  creed,  we 
meet  constantly  this  use  of  the  phrase.  Now  any  phrase, 
which  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  arena  of  theo¬ 
logical  debate,  finds  itself  at  once  pulled  and  hauled  in 
different  directions.  Such  is  the  fate  of  “The  Word  of 
God.”  “The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,”  says  one.  “No, 
the  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God,”  says  another,  “just 
as  the  Westminster  Confession  says.”  “Wrong,”  says  a 
third,  “the  meaning  in  the  Westminster  Confession  is  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.” 

Now  before  we  embark  on  this  or  a  similar  discussion, 
we  would  do  well  to  get  back  to  the  New  Testament  and 
inquire  just  what  the  phrase  “The  Word  of  God”  means 
there.  Suppose  we  turn  for  a  beginning  to  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter: 

^'Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  your  obedience  to  the 
truth  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren,  love  one  another  from 
the  heart  fervently:  having  been  begotten  again,  not  of  cor¬ 
ruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through  the  word  of  God,  which 
(or  who)  liveth  and  abideth.  For, 

All  flesh  is  as  grass. 

And  all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  falleth: 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever. 

And  this  is  the  word  of  good  tidings  which  was 
preached  unto  you.”i 

It  is  of  threefold  advantage  to  start  with  this  quota¬ 
tion:  First,  because  in  it  are  found  both  of  the  Greek 
words  which  are  translated  “word”  in  the  New  Testa- 


1/  Pet.  1:22-25 
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ment;  second,  because  the  two  are  here  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  ;  and  third,  because  the  definition  of  one  of  them  is 
given.  Peter’s  hearers  had  been  begotten  again  of  incor¬ 
ruptible  seed  through  the  Word  of  God  (logos),  as  the 
Old  Testament  says,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  (rhema — ^the 
“saying  of  the  Lord”)  abideth  forever.  “And  this  is  the 
word  (rhema)  of  good  tidings  which  was  preached  unto 
you.”  The  message  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  who 
was  foreknown  indeed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
but  was  manifested  at  the  appointed  time,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead  and  to  whom  he  gave  glory  so  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God — this  message  of 
salvation  is  the  Word  of  God  of  which  the  apostle  speaks. 
In  other  words,  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Gospel. 

When  we  turn  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  the 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  that,  in  New  Testament  times, 
the  phrase,  the  Word  of  God,  came  to  have  a  special 
meaning.  In  the  Old  Testament  any  message  from  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  a  word  of  God.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  the  other  prophets  concern¬ 
ing  Israel  and  Judah  and  Moab  and  Edom  and  Ninevah 
and  many  others.  But  to  the  apostles  there  was  one  great 
message  which  overshadowed  all  others,  one  word  beside 
which  all  other  words  paled  into  insignificance: 

‘*God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets 
by  divers  portions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of 
these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son.”^ 

The  word  of  the  cross  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God. 
So  the  Word  of  God  came  to  be  another  name  for  the 
Gospel. 

The  book  of  Acts  is  especially  strong  in  this  usage. 
When  the  disciples  prayed  for  boldness  in  the  midst  of 
persecution  the  place  was  shaken  wherein  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  together.  “And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  they  spake  the  Word  of  God  with  boldness.”* 
Philip  went  down  to  Samaria  and  proclaimed  unto  them 
the  Christ — ^and  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem 


2He6.  1:1,  2. 
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heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  Word  of  God.^  After 
Peter  had  baptized  Cornelius  and  his  household  the  news 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  this  form — ^that  *‘the  Gentiles  also 
had  received  the  Word  of  God.”®  At  Salamis  Barnabas 
and  Saul  proclaimed  the  Word  of  God  in  the  synagogues.® 
In  Antioch  almost  the  whole  city  was  gathered  together 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  And  when  the  Jews  contra¬ 
dicted  and  blasphemed,  Paul  said  unto  them  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first  be  spoken 
unto  them.^  When  j^he  jailer  brought  Paul  and  Silas  out 
of  prison  at  midnight,  they  spake  the  Word  of  God  unto 
him.®  So  common  is  this  use  that,  by  a  rhetorical  figure, 
the  Gospel  is  even  put  for  the  Church — ^the  cause  for  the 
effect — and  the  conversion  of  a  multitude  in  Ephesus  is 
described  thus :  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
and  prevailed.® 

Now  let  anyone  attempt  to  read  in  these  passages  “the 
Scripture”  instead  of  “the  Word  of  God”  and  he  will 
see  at  once  the  incongruity  of  doing  so.  “The  Gospel” 
is  the  only  substitute  which  fits  the  case.  The  Gospel 
and  the  Scriptures  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  Thessalonica  the  Jews  received  the  Word — ^the  Gospel 
— and  examined  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things 
were  so.^® 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
we  find  the  same  usage  in  many  places.  To  the  Philip- 
pians  Paul  writes  that  most  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
being  confident  through  his  bonds,  are  more  abundantly 
able  to  speak  the  Word  of  God  without  fear.“  To  the 
Thessalonians  he  writes:  “We  also  thank  God  without 
ceasing,  that,  when  ye  received  from  us  the  Word  of  the 
message,  (even  the  word)  of  God,  ye  accepted  it  not  as 
the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God, 
which  also  worketh  in  you  that  believe,”^^*  and  he  asks 
them  to  pray  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  run  and 
be  glorified.^®  To  Timothy  Paul  writes  rejoicing  that. 


*  Acta  8:14. 

®  Acta  11:1. 

A  Acta  13:5. 

^  Acta  13:44-46. 
»Act8  16:32. 


^  Acta  19:20. 

10  Acte  17:11. 
iiPfetZ.  1:14. 

12  I  Thea.  2:13. 

13  11  Thea.  3:1. 
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though  he  himself  is  in  bonds,  the  Word  of  God,  that  is, 
the  Gospel,  is  not  bound,^^  and  through  Titus  he  urges 
the  young  women  to  a  godly  life  that  the  Word  of  God 
be  not  blasphemed.^® 

In  all  these  passages  the  Gospel  meaning  for  the  Word 
of  God  is  so  obvious  that  it  can  scarcely  be  escaped.  There 
are  other  passages,  however,  where,  though  the  meaning 
is  not  so  evident.  New  Testament  usage  would  lead  us 
to  the  same  result.  “We  are  not  as  the  many,”  says  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  “corrupting  the  Word  of  God  nor 
handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully”^* — where  the 
thought  is  not  that  of  the  perversion  of  the  Scriptures 
but  of  the  misuse  of  the  Gospel.  “I  have  written  unto 
you,  young  men,”  says  John,  “because  ye  are  strong  and 
the  Word  of  God  abideth  in  you.”^^  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  those  who  have  received  the  Gospel  are 
described  as  those  who  have  “tasted  the  good  Word  of 
God.”^*  In  Ephesians  the  “sword  of  the  Spirit”^®  is  much 
better  interpreted  to  mean  “the  Gospel”  than  “the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  As  Ellicott  says :  “We  cannot,  of  course,  limit  it 
to  Holy  Scripture,  though  we  naturally  remember  that 
our  Lord  used  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  weapon  in  the 
temptation.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  however  and  when¬ 
ever  spoken,  able  to  put  to  shame  and  to  flight  the  powers 
of  evil.”  In  Romans  we  have  the  “Word  of  faith”^®  mean¬ 
ing  the  “Gospel.” 

To  be  sure  the  meaning  of  “Gospel”  for  the  Word  is 
not  found  in  every  case.  The  opening  verses  of  the  gospel 
of  John  will  at  once  occur  to  mind  and  there  are  other 
passages  beside.  In  Mark  7:13  “making  void  the  word 
of  God”  refers  to  a  particular  commandment.  In  I  Thes. 
4 :15  the  Word  of  the  Lord  by  which  Paul  spoke  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  special  revelation  to  him.  In  Heb.  4:12  the  Word 
of  God  which  is  “living”  and  “active”  seems  to  be  the 
special  messages  regarding  Israel  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made  in  verses  three,  flve  and  seven.  The  point, 

14  11  Tim,  2:9.  Heb.  6:5. 

i»  Tit.  2:5.  i»  Eph.  6:17,  20. 

i«II  Cor.  2:17.  Rom.  10:8. 

11  I  John  2:14. 
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however,  to  be  noticed  is  that,  though  there  is  latitude 
of  meaning,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  place  in  the 
New  Testament  where  “word”  means  the  Scriptures  as 
such.  Dr.  Warfield^^  seemed  to  think  that  II  Peter  1:19 
might  be  such  a  place,  but  he  also  said,  “The  ordinary 
use  of  logos,  however,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  express, 
in  accordance  with  its  employment  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Prophetic  word,  the,  or  a,  revelation  from  God, 
with  no,  or  a  very  indistinct,  reference  to  a  written  form.” 
The  Scriptures  have  their  place.  They  are  ‘the  oracles  of 
God.  Men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  are  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness.*  But  they 
are  not  called  the  Word  of  God. 

Now  what  is  the  value  of  all  this  to  us.  Granted  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  we  are  not 
in  accord  with  New  Testament  usage,  is  there  any  special 
harm  done  by  our  continuing  to  do  so?  Is  the  matter 
one  of  sufficient  moment  to  justify  a  change?  We  are  out 
of  touch  with  New  Testament  times  in  various  particulars 
already.  We  do  not  address  other  Christians  as  “Saints** 
nor  do  we  greet  them  with  a  “holy  kiss.**  Few  people 
would  advocate  our  return  to  these  practices.  Is  our  use 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  same  category  of  changes  from 
New  Testament  usage  which  may  safely  be  let  alone? 

Moreover  is  there  not  some  justification  for  calling  the 
New  Testament  the  “Word**  ?  The  earliest  Christians  had 
no  New  Testament  and  their  immediate  successors  only 
the  beginnings  of  one.  We  have  the  whole,  and  it  occupies 
a  place  in  our  Christianity  much  more  important  than 
that  which  it  occupied  for  those  in  the  times  of  Christ  and 
immediately  following.  Are  we  not  justified  in  speaking 
of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  even  if  they  did  not  do  so? 

Now  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Bible  may  be  called 
the  Word  of  God  just  as  the  confessions  have  it.  Never¬ 
theless  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  change  in  our  habits  of 
thought  and  speech  which  the  abandonment  of  that  prac¬ 
tice  would  entail.  To  sum  them  up  they  are  these  three : 
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Ceasing  to  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  and  giving 
that  title  to  the  Gospel  would  minister  to  clarity  of 
thought,  reduce  friction  and  save  us  from  much  poor 
exegesis  of  Scripture. 

It  would  keep  us  from  expecting  the  Scriptures  to  do 
things  which  they  were  not  intended  to  do :  and, 

It  would  put  the  emphasis  on  the  Gospel,  where  it 
rightly  belongs.  These  are  not  small  advantages. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  dismiss  the  fear  that  the  change 
would  injure  the  Conservative  Cause.  The  Conservative 
Cause  has  nothing  to  fear  from  good  exegesis,  but  much 
to  fear  from  bad.  We  live  in  a  time  of  strenuous  attacks 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Books,  learned  and 
popular,  are  pouring  from  the  press  in  support  of  a  re¬ 
construction  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  which  turns 
their  history  and  consequently  their  credibility  upside 
down.  In  a  reaction  against  this  denial  of  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  easy  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  to  claim  for  the  Scriptures  more  than  they 
claim  for  themselves.  And  when  we  distort  the  truth, 
we  suffer  loss.  To  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
advancing  an  argument.  It  is  merely  making  a  battle 
line  in  a  position  untenable,  or  which  can  be  held  only 
with  difficulty. 

But  the  advantages  of  ceasing  to  call  the  Bible  the 
Word  of  God  are  not  simply  negative.  As  has  been  said, 
the  change  would  minister  to  clarity  of  thought  and  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  Scripture.  Think  of  the  amount 
of  misinterpreted  Scripture  which  we  constantly  meet. 
For  example, 

“The  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever” 

is  often  taken  to  mean  that  the  Scriptures  will  endure, 
no  matter  what  happens.  They  will  stand,  no  doubt,  but 
they  will  not  lean  on  that  verse  for  support.  Take  an¬ 
other  illustration.  Here  is  Nelson’s  American  Stand¬ 
ard  Revised  Bible.  In  the  concordance  to  the  edition 
which  lies  before  me  I  find  under  “Word  (of  God)  ” 

“the  Scriptures  called”  (word  of  God).  “Luke  5:1, 

Acts  4:31,  8:14,  13:7,  Eph.  6:17”— 
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five  references,  the  first  four  of  which  are  clearly  wrong 
and  the  fifth  probably  so. 

Then,  too,  we  should  be  saved  from  expecting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  do  what  they  were  not  intended  to  do.  There  is 
a  theory  of  evangelization  which  lays  great  stress  on 
quoting  the  Scriptures  because 

“His  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void.” 

Of  course,  we  should  be  free  to  use  words  of  Scripture  as 
needed,  and  no  doubt  they  often  prove  to  be  very  effective. 
But  that  is  a  very  different  matter  from  relying  on  their 
use  because  a  special  blessing  is  sure  to  follow.  The 
Gospel  is  the  Word  of  God — ^the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation  to  every  one  tha^t  believeth.  It  is  possible  to  give 
the  Word  of  God  to  a  man  without  using  a  single  verse  of 
Scripture.  It  is  possible  to  use  a  dozen  verses  and  yet 
fail  to  give  the  Word  of  God.  The  simple  test  is  whether 
or  not  the  man  has  comprehended  the  message  of  life 
which  God  has  sent  to  him.  Any  words  which  accomplish 
that  are  justified.  Any  words  which  fail  are  unjustified, 
however  revered  or  sacred  they  may  be.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  outside  the 
Gospels  there  should  be  found  so  few  quotations  from  the 
words  of  Jesus ;  and  yet  the  writers  were  close  to  his  time 
and  the  recollections  of  his  teaching  must  have  been 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  multitudes. 

Perhaps  this  tendency  to  make  wrong  use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  emphasized  at  the  present  time.  That  the  danger 
is  not  imaginary  two  quotations  from  well-known  writers 
will  testify.  The  first  is  from  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren : 

“The  work  of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  necessary  supplement  of  all 
our  missionary  wark.  ‘What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder;'  but  if  we  had  set  before  us  the  alternative — ^which, 
thank  God,  we  have  not — a  missionary  without  a  Bible  or  a  Bible 
without  a  missionary,  1  should  say,  ‘Give  us  the  Bible  and  we  will 
do  without  the  missionary.’  ” 

The  second  quotation  is  from  an  address  before  the 
Presb5rterian  General  Assembly  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown 
of  its  Foreign  Board: 

“The  printed  page  goes  where  the  living  voice  cannot  be  heard. 
It  brings  its  truths  to  men  in  the  quiet  hour.  The  force  of  its  mes- 
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sage  is  never  lessened  by  controversy  or  perverted  by  error.  *If/ 
said  Archbishop  Longley,  *I  must  choose  between  sending  the  man 
without  the  Book,  or  the  Book  without  the  man,  then  I  say  send 
the  Book.  The  man  may  make  mistakes,  but  the  Book  can  make 
none.’  ” 

Now  all  this  sounds  very  plausible.  It  exalts  the  Bible. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  unassailable  argument. 
But  it  has  the  fatal  weakness  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  plan  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Men 
and  not  books  were  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature ;  men  who  might  make  mistakes,  but  whose  lives 
and  words  had  been  touched  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  the  greatest  missionary 
campaign  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  finished  before  a 
line  of  the  New  Testament  was  written.  A  whole  genera¬ 
tion  had  passed  before  our  first  Gospels  were  produced. 
The  preachers  had  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  true,  but  the 
Old  Testament  was  probably  not  of  very  great  use  to 
them,  except  in  their  contact  with  the  Jews. 

The  usefulness  and  even  necessity  of  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Societies  have  long  since  been  demonstrated,  and  do 
not  need  the  support  of  unfortunate  comparisons  with 
other  forms  of  work:  But  if  we  had  to  choose  between 
sending  the  man  without  the  Book,  or  the  Book  without 
the  man,  we  should  be  in  accord  with  the  New  Testament 
if  we  sent  the  man  with  the  living  message.  We  are 
blessed  in  that  we  are  able  to  send  both. 

More  accurate  than  either  of  the  above  are  the  words 
of  Prof.  Warneck,  the  historian  of  Protestant  Missions: 

“When  the  missionary  service  of  the  Bible  is  under  review,  stress 
should  be  laid  not  merely  on  the  conversions,  or  first  movements 
toward  conversion,  which  are  affected  without  any  other  missionary 
influences,  through  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible  by  non-Chris¬ 
tians.  In  the  history  of  foreign  missions  today  examples  of  such 
direct  missionary  service  of  the  Bible  are  not  wanting.  .  .  .  Such 
examples  are  indeed  highly  to  be  prized  as  proofs  of  the  missionary 
power  of  the  written  Word  of  God.  But  the  chief  missionary  service 
of  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  found  in  these.  Compared  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Bibles  and  of  portions  of  the  Bible  distributed,  they  form 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  conversions  of  non- 
Christians.  And  that  is  also  quite  comprehensible;  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  non-Christians  today,  even  among  civilized 
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nations,  must  reply  to  the  question,  ‘Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?’  as  did  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  of  old.  ‘How  can  I  except 
some  man  shall  guide  me?*.  ...  A  Mission  begins  normally,  not  with 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  but  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  manifestation  of  the  proclaimed  Word  in  the  life 
and  person  of  the  preacher.  Only  in  exceptional  cases,  where  en¬ 
trance  is  denied  to  spoken  and  personal  testimony,  can  the  attempt 
be  made  to  do  pioneer  service  by  means  of  the  written  Word  alone. 
Experience  shows  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  personal  liv¬ 
ing  witness,  the  Bible  achieves  as  a  rule  only  moderate  results. 
The  natural  order  is  that  the  sermon  should  prepare  the  way  for 
the  written  Word.  .  .  .  The  Bible  renders  its  most  direct  missionary 
service  to  those  already  won  to  Christianity.’* 

While  giving  these  words  of  wisdom,  Prof.  Wameck 
calls  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God,  apparently  not  realizing 
that  in  doing  so  he  is  helping  to  further  the  very  tendency 
he  is  criticizing. 

To  call  the  Gospel  the  Word  of  God  is  to  put  the  emphasis 
where  it  belongs.  The  power  of  God  is  in  it.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures,  indispensable  as  they  are,  cannot  possibly  take  its 
place.  When  we  take  from  the  Gospel  its  New  Testament 
distinction  of  being  the  Word  of  God,  we  are  simply 
making  confusion. 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  this  discussion  is 
an  exegetical  attempt  to  And  out  the  prevailing  meaning 
of  the  “Word  of  God”  in  the  New  Testament,  and  having 
found  it  to  determine  whether  we  should  adopt  the  same 
usage  now.  The  first  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  being  a  purely  exegetical  one,  ought  to  have  a 
fairly  unanimous  answer.  It  is  seldom  that  an  exegetical 
question  is  evenly  balanced.  The  second  question  as  to 
the  application  of  the  finding  to  our  lives  to-day  is  one 
on  which  opinions  will  undoubtedly  differ. 

We  should,  of  course,  keep  in  mind  that  questions  of 
inerrancy  or  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  settled 
by  our  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  call  them 
the  Word  of  God.  The  only  effect  which  this  discussion 
should  have  on  such  questions  would  be  to  remove  from 
them  some  fictitious  support.  Whether  the  Scriptures  are 
partly  or  wholly  inspired — partly  of  divine  and  partly  of 
human  authority — is  a  subject  on  which  no  light  is  shed 
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here.  To  settle  that  question  we  must  inquire  among 
other  things  what  view  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
took  of  the  Old.  That  they  took  a  very  high  view  of  its 
inspiration  is  evident. 

Nor  need  we  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  in  trans¬ 
ferring  the  name  “Word  of  God”  from  the  Scriptures  to 
the  Gospel,  we  are  passing  from  a  definite  conception  to 
an  indefinite  one — for  who  is  to  define  for  us  just  what 
the  Gospel  contains?  The  Gospel  is  fragmentary  rather 
than  indefinite.  It  is  formulated  in  Scripture  “here  a 
little  and  there  a  little”  according  to  the  need  present  at 
the  time,  and  it  will  be  no  more  fragmentary  or  indefinite 
with  a  definite  name  attached  to  it  than  it  is  to-day  with¬ 
out  one. 
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THE  CONTENT  OF  HEBREW  YOU 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

In  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  one  thing  has  been  persist¬ 
ently  forgotten.  Words  have  content  as  well  as  form,  and 
no  two  words  in  different  languages  are  ever  true  syno¬ 
nyms.  That  is  a  truism  to  linguists ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
quietly  assumed  that  yom  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  day.  The  opposite  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Men  have  a  habit  of  putting  into  words  what  they 
would  mean  by  them  without  ever  stopping  to  ask.  What 
did  their  user  mean  by  what  he  said?  That  leads  at  once 
to  serious  misunderstandings,  and  the  “Ananias  Club” 
obtains  recruits.  No  book  or  statement  is  immune,  and 
even  the  Bible  suffers  in  consequence.  Words  drift,  and 
that  has  its  influence,  and  to  some  extent  the  “liberalist” 
is  right  in  his  insistence  that  we  need  new  forms  to  re¬ 
place  “outworn  categories.” 

Wherever  a  deeper  study  shows  that  we  have  not  ac¬ 
curately  translated  the  Bible,  it  is  in  order  to  correct  the 
inaccuracy.  For  example,  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
is  the  Greek  word  bios  correctly  rendered.  It  does  not 
mean  “life”  but  a  “way  of  living.”  If  a  soldier  who  goes 
to  war  does  not  entangle  himself  with  affairs  of  this  life, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  what  he  does  do.  What  is  meant  by  Paul’s 
statement  is  this :  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  private  affairs — ^his  “way  of  living.” 
He  conforms  to  camp  discipline.  The  “cares  of  this  life” 
do  not  choke  the  word.  If  they  did,  we  would  all  have  a 
slim  chance  of  salvation.  It  is  the  “cares  of  their  way  of 
living”  that  do  the  mischief.  They  live  a  kind  of  life  that 
is  fatal  to  salvation. 

Similarly,  the  sixth  commandment  does  not  forbid  kill¬ 
ing  but  murder.  Meat  eaters  would  all  have  to  turn  Bud¬ 
dhists,  if  the  command  forbade  killing,  and  no  one  could 
“swat  a  fly.”  Mosquitoes  also  would  be  safe,  and  so  would 
rats  and  mice  and  bugs  of  every  sort.  Men  strangely 
overlook  that  side  of  things. 
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Y6m  comes  into  this  class,  if  we  only  knew  it;  for  it 
has  its  own  limitations  and  its  own  peculiarities.  It  is  not 
an  exact  equivalent  of  English  “day,”  although  it  agrees 
in  some  things  with  that  word.  “Day”  has  seven  well  de¬ 
fined  meanings :  (1)  daytime;  (2)  light;  (3)  twenty-four 
hours;  (4)  some  special  day  (bill  day)  ;  (5)  time  (in  six 
different  senses) ;  (6)  space  time  (day’s  journey) ;  (7) 
event,  or  issue,  time  (won  the  day) .  All  of  these  can  be 
found  well  illustrated  in  the  Century  Dictionary.  Can 
they  all  be  matched  in  the  Old  Testament  writings? 
Hardly.  A  day’s  journey  is  there,  as  is  a  three  days’ 
journey  and  a  seven  days’  journey.  That  covers  the  sixth 
sense. 

According  to  Genesis  i.  5,  God  called  the  light  “day,” 
and  that  covers  the  first  meaning.  In  sixty-two  passages 
yom  (or  its  plural,  yamim)  is  rendered  “time,”  and  in  at 
least  two  hundred  and  forty  more  it  could  be  so  rendered 
with  perfect  accuracy.  That  corresponds  to  the  fifth 
meaning.  In  three  passages,  however,  yamim  is  rendered 
“season”  (Gen.  xi:4;  Josh.  xxiv:7;  2  Chron.  xv:3) ;  but 
the  revisions  change  the  second  to  “many  days.”  Here, 
then,  is  a  meaning  that  differs  from  the  English  one  to 
some  degree,  and  yom  appears  to  be  broader  than  “day” 
in  this  particular,  although  “day”  can  refer  to  six  kinds 
of  time,  which  would  seem  to  be  enough. 

When  it  is  asked  how  Hebrew  expressed  the  idea  of 
time,  two  possibilities  appear,  apart  from  peculiar  idi¬ 
oms.  Time  in  the  sense  of  duration  is  expressed  by  yom ; 
buT  time  of  a  limited  sort,  taken  as  a  unit,  is  eth.  Time, 
in  the  sense  of  “season,  is  zeman,  and  words  meaning 
“hands,”  “appointed  time,”  “numbers,”  “appointed  sea¬ 
son,”  “beat”  or  “step,”  and  “foot”  are  translated  “time” 
in  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  usages 
are  idiomatic  rather  than  general,  and  they  can  be  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  reckoning. 

The  two  general  words  may  be  used  together  in  the 
same  sentence,  as  in  the  verse  (Ezek.  vii.  12),  “The  time 
is  come,  the  day  draweth  near.”  Each  has  its  own  mean¬ 
ing  still,  and  each  supplements  the  other. 
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If  an  equivalent  for  “age”  in  the  sense  of  “epoch”  is 
desired,  yom  is  the  only  word  available.  It  is  rendered 
“age,”  meaning  a  man's  length  of  days,  in  five  passages : 
Genesis  xviii:ll,  xxiv:l;  Joshua  xxiii:l  and  2  (R.  V., 
“years”) ;  and  Zechariah  viii:4.  This  approximates  the 
English  word  in  “Every  dog  has  his  day”  and  “His  day  is 
over.”  It  belongs  under  meaning  5. 

In  Genesis  i:14,  16  and  18,  day  and  night  are  sharply 
contrasted,  and  yom  can  only  mean  daytime,  the  period  of 
sunlight.  In  verse  14,  however,  at  the  end,  yamim  ap¬ 
pears  grouped  with  and  between  two  words  rendered 
“seasons”  and  “years.”  The  first  really  means  “appointed 
times,”  not  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  it 
could  have  been  so  rendered.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
this  use  of  yamiml  It  is  translated  “days”;  but  that  is 
not  satisfactory  in  such  a  connection.  Its  true  sense 
must  evidently  be  something  that  can  properly  be 
be  grouped  between  “appointed  times”  and  “years.” 

It  can  hardly  mean  weeks  or  months,  but  must  include 
both  and  combinations  of  either  or  both.  In  short,  it  cov¬ 
ers  any  and  all  combinations  that  go  to  make  up  subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  year.  In  this  matter  it  differs  distinctly 
from  English  “day” ;  for  we  never  call  a  month  or  a  week 
a  day,  or  any  combination  of  either.  This  usage,  there¬ 
fore,  favors  the  theory  that  yom  means,  primarily,  time 
of  indefinite  length,  and,  certainly,  there  is  no  time  of 
more  indefinite  length  than  the  period  of  daylight.  The 
implication  is  that  yom  does  not  and  cannot  mean  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  of  a  fixed  length,  such  as  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  matter  was  investigated,  it  appeared  that  the 
only  way  to  express  that  idea  in  Hebrew  was  to  combine 
yom  and  layil,  “day”  and  “night.”  That  will  explain  why 
we  read  that  Moses  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  on 
Mount  Sinai.  To  omit  the  night  would  imply  that  he 
came  down  for  the  night  each  day.  When  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  examined,  it  became  evident  that  the  day¬ 
time  alone  was  thought  of,  the  nights  having  no  bearing 
on  the  action  described. 

It  was  then  found  that  Greek  hemera  resembles  yom  in 
its  limitations,  and  that  it  was  never  used  of  twenty-four 
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hours,  that  period  being  expressed  by  the  combination 
nuchthemeron,  “nightday,”  a  day  and  a  night.  Latin  dies 
did  take  on  the  meaning  “a  civil  day”;  but  Roman  law 
made  that  necessary,  and  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  He¬ 
brews  had  any  such  influence  at  work  in  their  midst.  It 
finally  became  clear  that  a  Hebrew  “day”  could  no  more 
include  the  night  than  English  “forenoon”  can  include 
“afternoon.” 

Where  exceptions  seem  to  appear,  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English  sentence,  “John 
spent  the  next  ten  days  perfecting  his  machine.”  Those 
days  did  not  occupy  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  did  not 
occupy  all  the  daytime.  The  chances  are  that  they  were 
only  eight  or  ten  hours  long,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
imagine  that  the  word  “day”  in  that  connection  meant  a 
civil  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  could  not  do  so,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Something  like  twelve  hundred  passages  were  exam¬ 
ined  for  a  case  that  would  not  come  under  this  head ;  but 
no  such  case  was  found,  and  where  it  at  first  appeared 
that  one  or  two  had  been  found  the  context  soon  showed 
that  the  nights  were  accounted  for  by  some  other  state¬ 
ment.  The  days  were  sometimes  long,  beginning  before 
the  dawn ;  but  they  were  still  working  days  and  no  more. 
The  time  devoted  to  sleep  was  always  excluded  from  the 
reckoning. 

In  Job  iii,  we  find  Job  cursing  the  day,  meaning  the 
day  of  his  birth ;  but  he  also  curses  the  night  and  sharply 
differentiates  it  from  the  day,  never  confusing  or  com¬ 
bining  the  two.  This  chapter  furnishes  a  parallel  to 
meaning  4  in  English;  but  the  English  word  is  more 
freely  used  in  such  cases  than  the  Hebrew  can  be.  It 
has  greatly  developed  in  modem  times. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said ;  for  yom  is  used  in  yet  an¬ 
other  way.  Thus  we  read  (Jer.  xlvirlO),  “that  day  is 
a  day  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance, 
and  the  sword  shall  devour  .  .  .  and  shall  drink  its  fill,” 
etc.  “A  day  of  the  Lord”  cannot  be  a  daylight  day  or  a 
twenty-four-hour  day.  It  must  be  unlike  either.  Here, 
it  is  a  time  of  vengeance,  of  dreadful  war  of  uncertain 
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length.  A  similar  period  is  foreshadowed  in  Zechariah 
(xiv:4-7),  where  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  to  be  cleft  in 
twain  and  men  are  to  flee.  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear,  nor  dark: 
But  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord, 
not  day,  nor  night :  but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  eve¬ 
ning  time  it  shall  be  light.” 

A  variant  reading  appears  in  the  American  Revision, 
“there  shall  not  be  light ;  the  bright  ones  shall  withdraw 
themselves”  (or  contract  themselves).  In  the  English 
Revision,  it  reads,  “the  light  shall  not  be  with  brightness 
and  with  gloom.”  The  point  is  that  this  is  a  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  it  is  unlike  any  human  day.  Here,  again,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  uncertain  length  must  be  referred  to,  and  no 
violence  is  done  to  the  content  of  the  word. 

The  Hebrew  for  “one  day”  above  is  the  Hebrew  used 
of  the  first  day  in  Genesis  i:5,  which  must  also  be  a  day 
of  the  Lord.  The  other  six  were  similar,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  days  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment.  They  were  not  human  days,  days  of  men.  The 
words,  “not  day,  nor  night”  might  have  reference  to  such 
days  and  show  that  no  such  days  can  be  meant. 

A  similar  double  usage  must  be  employed  in  Genesis  i ; 
for  in  verses  5a,  14, 16, 18,  daylight  time  must  be  referred 
to,  while  in  5b,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31,  and  in  ii  :2,  no  such  time 
can  be  referred  to,  God  being  the  artificer.  Those  days 
must  be  divine  days,  not  such  days  as  we  know.  It  there¬ 
fore  appears  that  entirely  apart  from  all  geological  con¬ 
siderations,  six  epochs — yom  would  have  to  be  used  to  say 
that — are  referred  to,  and  the  double  sense  of  yom  is  par¬ 
alleled  by  the  double  sense  of  “firmament,”  the  cloud  region 
in  verses  6  and  7,  but  the  blue  sky  in  verse  14.  And  this 
double  meaning  of  “Armament”  (expanse)  will  explain 
the  dual  form  of  “heavens”  in  the  Hebrew,  where  the 
English  Version  reads  “heaven.”  Moreover,  it  would  not 
force  the  Hebrew  to  translate  i:5,  “And  there  was  a 
darkening  and  a  dawning,  the  first  age.” 
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A  Remarkable  Biblical  Discovery,  or  “The  Name”  of 
God  According  to  the  Scriptures.  By  William  Phillips 
Hall.  American  Tract  Society,  7  West  45th  St.,  New 
York.  Pp.  175.  $1.50. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  of  late  by  the 
discovery  of  some  remarkable  fossils  in  Thibet.  What 
will  the  reaction  be  to  the  discovery  of  some  literary  fos¬ 
sils  that  teach  a  vital  truth  ?  The  discoverer  is  a  business 
man,  who  has  made  a  most  unusual  study  of  ancient  texts 
and  related  documents.  He  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  order  to  do 
it ;  but  he  accomplished  that  task  and  then  went  to  work. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  desist  until  he  had  exhausted  the 
field. 

The  result  is  a  unique  tribute  to  his  insight  and  perse- 
verence.  That  he  is  a  layman  does  not  in  the  least  de¬ 
tract  from  the  importance  of  his  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  rather  enhances  it;  for  the  amateur  frequently 
surpasses  the  professional  in  the  quality  of  his  results, 
and  he  has  certain  advantages  at  the  start.  The  training 
already  had  by  a  professional  may  be  a  millstone  about  his 
neck  to  sink  him  hopelessly  before  his  quest  is  really  be¬ 
gun.  He  is  unable  to  start  without  prejudice  and  unable 
to  form  an  unbiased  judgment. 

That  sort  of  thing  can  be  found  in  many  places.  Pliny’s 
Laurentine  villa  has  had  many  plans  drawn  of  it,  all 
based  on  the  author’s  description  of  the  premises.  Most 
of  them  are  impossible ;  but  those  made  by  architects  seem 
to  be  a  bit  in  the  lead  as  to  their  impossibility,  because 
each  time  an  architect  undertakes  the  job  he  goes  at  it  as 
he  would  to  produce  something  that  will  please  his  client 
while  satisfying  his  own  artistic  sense.  He  never  limits 
himself  to  the  requirements  of  actuality  but  permits  his 
imagination  to  see  things  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be. 
The  result  is  always  untrustworthy  and  misleading. 
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The  best  plan  yet  produced  and  the  one  most  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  to  all  appearance  is  the  work  of  a  German  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ruins  of  various 
Roman  villas  of  ancient  times.  He  had  thus  an  idea  of 
how  the  Romans  actually  did  such  things,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  acute  angles  where  a  modern  would  not 
tolerate  anything  but  a  right-angle.  The  result  is  not 
attractive  to  modern  eyes ;  but  it  does  conform  to  ancient 
ways  of  doing  things. 

Having  made  such  a  plan  myself — it  has  been  published 
several  times  in  different  places — I  am  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  some  confidence  in  the  matter,  and  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  dozen  or  more  plans  that  I  copied  years  ago 
after  my  own  was  done  and  I  learned  of  the  existence  of 
others  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Quot  homines  tot 
sententiae,  said  the  Romans,  and  here  was  an  evidence  of 
it.  There  was  absolutely  no  agreement,  although  my  own 
and  Winnefeld’s  did  have  some  points  in  common,  and 
some  others  also  had  some  instances  of  arrangements  re¬ 
sembling  his. 

Modern  ideas  were  out  of  place  in  the  matter  and 
should  be  excluded.  That  is  exactly  the  situation  in  this 
matter  of  Mr.  Hall’s  book.  Modern  ideas  would  be  fatal 
to  it  before  it  was  started;  but  modern  ideas  have  not 
been  allowed  to  dominate,  much  less  to  throttle,  the  im¬ 
pressions  obtained  from  original  sources  and  then  put  to 
the  test  of  a  searching  analysis.  Then,  too,  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  Mr.  Hall  has  been  able  to  sense  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Hebrew  ways  of  looking  at  things.  They  are  not 
those  of  a  modern  Englishman  or  German  but  those  of  an 
oriental. 

The  Semite  is  by  nature  a  mystic,  and  he  makes  words 
mean  more  than  they  do  to  a  westerner.  Many  a  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  makes  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  latter,  is  full  of  significance  to  a  Hebrew.  What 
he  sees  between  the  lines,  the  westerner  never  even 
dreams  of,  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  scholars  for 
centuries  have  overlooked  the  truth  which  Mr.  Hall  has 
now  discovered  and  forcefully  explained  to  the  great  de¬ 
light  of  many  earnest  Christian  men  and  women. 
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Thousands  of  people,  including  Jews  as  well  as  Gen¬ 
tiles,  have  wondered  what  the  “ineffable  name”  of  God 
really  was.  They  could  not  tell.  In  the  meantime,  schol¬ 
ars  agreed  that  it  was  not  “Jehovah,”  which  is  but  a 
makeshift  made  from  the  tetragrammaton  (JHVH,  or- 
English  YHWH)  by  inserting  the  vowels  of  Adonay  (the 
Hebrew  form  is  Yahowah  in  the  Massoretic  text),  and 
they  therefore  indulged  in  various  speculations  concern¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Hall  now  discards  all  those  speculations  and  makes 
it  clear  that  ha  Sherri,  the  name,  was  a  Hebrew  equivalent 
for  English  “I  am,”  which  expresses  “all  that  God  is,”  the 
self-existent  one.  Incidentally,  he  demolishes  the  notion 
that  the  Hebrew  verb  meaning,  “to  be,”  is  always  future 
in  sense  though  necessarily  present  in  form;  for,  as  he 
explains  it,  the  future,  “I  WILL  BE”  becomes  actually 
absurd  in  places.  “I  am  .  .  .  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,”  not  “I  will  be”  two 
centuries  after  they  were  dead ! 

The  command  to  Moses  was :  “Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you.”  It 
follows,  he  says,  that  “I  AM”  was  the  name  of  God,  which 
was  to  be  used  in  answering  the  children  of  Israel. 
“Therefore  any  other  way  of  expressing  that  Name  (such 
as  ‘He  is,’  ‘He  who  is,’  ‘I  will  be,’  ‘He  will  be,’  ‘He  who 
causes  to  be,’  or  ‘He  shall  cause  it  to  come  to  pass,’  in 
Hebrew,  or  any  other  word  used  to  represent,  and  so  ex¬ 
press  that  Name,  such  as  ‘Lord,’  or  ‘the  Lord’)  represents 
a  substituted  equivalent  for  the  Name  in  its  original  form, 
which  is  ‘I  AM’  in  the  English,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.” 

On  this  basis,  YHWH,  whatever  its  pronunciation 
may  have  been,  was  merely  a  substitute  for  the  Ehyeh 
already  given  as  the  name  of  God  and  therefore  a  mere 
variation  of  the  basic  idea  contained  in  that  name.  This 
suggestion  seems  by  far  the  most  sensible  one  yet  made 
concerning  this  puzzling  problem;  for  the  implication  is 
inescapable  that  “I  AM”  was  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of 
the  one  who  had  sent  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel  and 
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commissioned  him  to  end  their  captivity.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  in  early  forms  of  this  root,  w  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  for  y,  and  the  YHWH  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
form. 

As  no  Jew  ever  ventured  to  pronounce  it,  Adonay  was 
always  substituted  for  it  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  LXX  this  became  Kurios.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Mr.  Hairs  studies  begin  to  be  of  so  much  significance; 
for  this  Greek  word,  in  Jewish  eyes,  stood  for  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  ineffable  name  of  God.  When  it  was  applied 
to  Jesus,  therefore,  it  recognized  Him  as  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  It  had  a  significance  that  has  escaped  the 
apprehension  of  scholars  for  many  centuries,  and  Mr. 
Hall  has  now  brought  out  that  significance  with  force 
and  accuracy.  Its  importance  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated. 

That  it  was  properly  so  used,  even  in  some  passages 
where  it  is  now  lacking  in  our  texts,  he  shows  in  a  con¬ 
clusive  way  by  a  comparison  of  readings  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  ancient  documents.  It  thus  appears  that  the  word 
has  been  dropped  in  some  places  where  it  is  now  missing ; 
for  the  combined  evidence  of  all  the  passages  shows  a 
combination  of  readings  that  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  word  Kurios  was  originally  a  part  of 
all  of  them,  not  merely  a  part  of  some  of  them  as  present 
texts  would  indicate. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  in  addition  to  the  variation, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  full  expression,  “Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  appears  sixty-five  times,  and  in  this  fact  another 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Hall’s  conclusions  can  be  found.  The 
gospel  writers,  therefore,  and  the  apostles  must  have  rec¬ 
ognized  those  three  words  as  a  true  and  proper  designa¬ 
tion  of  our  Savior.  That  will  also  make  clear  the  reason 
why  the  Greek  of  Ephesians  iv:32  says  that  “God  in 
Christ”  forgives  sin  instead  of  the  Authorized  Version’s 
“God  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

As  Rev.  E.  S.  Buchanan,  editor  of  various  western 
Latin  texts,  told  Mr.  Hall  that  he  had  found  evidence  in 
over  one  hundred  cases  of  alterations  that  tend  to  detract 
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from  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  as  our  Lord,  it  is  a  natural 
inference  that  the  omission  of  Lord  {Knrios)  may  have 
been  intentional,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no 
growth  of  that  exaltation  after  the  apostolic  age.  In  fact, 
there  must  have  been  a  distinct  loss  to  make  present  con¬ 
ditions,  found  in  the  documents,  possible,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  now  made  good  by  Mr.  Hall’s  energy  and  in¬ 
sight. 

The  book  is  one  to  be  studied,  not  merely  read — or 
hastily  skimmed — and  then  laid  aside;  for  it  contains 
elements  that  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
Christian  religion,  the  problem  of  the  Jews  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christianity,  and  the  position  of  the  “liberals,” 
who  are  our  modern  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Humani¬ 
tarians  ;  for  they  include  all  the  shades  of  opinion  of  these 
sects  from  the  “divine  but  subordinate”  to  the  “marvelous 
man”  of  our  day.  To  Arian  influence,  must,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  changes  mentioned  above  be  attributed,  since 
they  are  exactly  the  sort  of  alterations  that  Arians  would 
make. 

Mr.  Hall  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success 
in  working  out  so  puzzling  a  problem  in  a  way  to  convince 
an  unprejudiced  mind.  Those  who  “will  not  believe” 
are  not  likely  to  be  influenced ;  but  others  will  And  in  this 
book  a  most  illuminating  presentation  of  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  word  Kurios  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
words  of  Jesus,  “Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  AM,”  be¬ 
come  a  direct  and  positive  claim  (the  Greek  verb  has  the 
accent  and  is  not  a  mere  copular)  to  that  divinity  which 
makes  Him  an  object  of  worship  and  one  with  the  Father. 
We  still  have  our  Lord.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  With  an  Examination  of 

Modem  Dispensationalism.  By  Philip  Mauro.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Brothers,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Pp.  258. 

$2.00. 

When  he  became  a  Christian,  Philip  Mauro  turned 
abruptly  from  the  practice  of  law  to  the  writing  of  re¬ 
ligious  books.  Few  authors  have  written  more  books  in 
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the  same  length  of  time,  and  even  a  less  number  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  instructor  in  Christian  doctrine  with  so 
little  of  that  foundational  training  which  the  Church  for 
generations  has  deemed  essential  in  one  who  would  speak 
with  authority.  His  earlier  writings  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  many.  This,  his  latest  volume,  is  an  attack  upon 
the  teaching  that  Israel’s  kingdom,  which  was  first 
preached  by  Christ,  was  later  postponed  by  Him  until 
the  hitherto  unannounced  purpose  of  God  in  the  Church 
should  be  realized;  upon  dispensational  teaching  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  upon  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  and  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible  in  particular. 

He  contends  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  re¬ 
demption  by  the  Cross  was  held  in  uncertainty  until  Israel 
accepted  or  rejected  her  king.  Thus  Mr.  Mauro  indulges 
in  a  clever  playing  of  the  free  will  of  man  against  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  By  this  same  process  of  reasoning 
the  fall  of  man  must  have  been  uncertain  until  Adam  had 
actually  sinned;  the  existence  of  the  nation  Israel  could 
not  have  been  assured  until  Abram  was  willing  to  leave 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees;  Pharaoh  rather  than  God  made  the 
sovereign  choice  as  to  Israel’s  release  from  Egypt;  and 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  held  in  jeopardy,  in  spite  of  all 
predictive  prophecy,  until  the  Virgin  Mary  gave  her  con¬ 
sent.  Mr.  Mauro’s  subtle  playing  of  the  free  will  of  man 
against  the  sovereignty  of  God  reveals  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer  to  “make  out  a  case.” 

His  attack  upon  so-called  “dispensationalism”  is  ren¬ 
dered  void  by  his  insistence  that  the  recognition  of  dis¬ 
pensations  in  God’s  dealing  with  man  is  modern ;  having 
begun  in  the  last  century,  as  he  claims,  with  the  Brethren 
(with  whom  he  has  been  connected).  Whereas  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  that  these  distinctions  have  been 
observed  and  accepted  by  earnest  Bible  students  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  attack  upon  the  late  Dr.  Scofield  has  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Mauro  for  many  years,  and  seems  to  one  at 
least  to  have  become  no  less  than  an  obsession,  and  utterly 
void  of  Christian  grace.  The  Scofield  Reference  Bible 
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presents  no  changes  in  the  Authorized  Text.  The  adding 
of  footnotes  and  headings  is  no  more  open  to  censure  than 
is  the  intrusion  of  any  chapter  headings,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  entire  plan  of  dividing  the  text  into  chapters  and 
verses.  When  estimating  the  character  of  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
notes  therein  were  submitted  to  the  more  than  twenty 
presidents  of  the  University  of  Oxford  who  are  appointed 
by  that  institution  to  determine  the  output  of  the  Oxford 
Press,  and  that  they,  after  most  careful  examination  of 
the  manuscript  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  historic 
press  had  consistently  refused  to  publish  any  Bible  other 
than  the  English  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  gave  practically  a  unan¬ 
imous  assent  to  the  publishing  of  the  Scofield  Reference 
Bible,  and  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  intimation 
that  this  decision  is  regretted.  Regardless  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice  either  for  or  against,  one  must  recognize 
that  few  writings  have  been  so  singularly  honored  as  have 
been  the  notes  of  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible  when  they 
were  heartily  received  for  publication  by  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  testimony  so 
outstanding  as  the  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  which  has 
been  distributed  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  blessed  of 
God  to  multitudes  who  have  studied  its  pages,  will  be  dis¬ 
credited  by  the  forces  of  evil.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  explain  the  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  child  of 
God  who  is  confessedly  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
major  portion  of  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  notes  of 
this  Bible.  Lewis  Spring  Schafer. 

The  Synoptic  Problem  and  a  New  Solution.  By  R.  H. 

Crompton.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1928. 

The  author  of  this  latest  contribution  to  gospel  research 
lays  claim  to  no  mean  achievement :  he  believes  to  be  offer¬ 
ing  the  one  and  only  true  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  and  eventually  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Mr.  Crompton  postulates  the  existence 
of  a  pre-synoptic  gospel,  which  has  served  as  source  for 
our  documents,  and  which  he  endeavors  to  reorganize  on 
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the  basis  of  the  material  offered  in  Luke.  The  real  pur* 
pose  and  the  original  order  of  the  gospel  narrative  has 
been  purposely  obscured  by  our  evangelists  and  it  has 
been  left  to  our  day  to  rediscover  the  true  principle  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  There  is  really  nothing  in  our  gospels,  the 
author  asserts,  which  seriously  tries  to  offer  information 
about  time  and  place  of  the  narratives ;  neither  are  these 
narratives  historical;  nor  are  they  told  in  historical  se¬ 
quence.  They  possess  symbolic  value  only  and  are 
grouped  according  to  definite  didactic  sequences.  Each 
of  our  gospels  is  made  up  of  several  of  such  groups,  which 
are  parallel  one  to  another  in  that  their  component  parts 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  contents  are  similar.  So  is,  for 
instance,  Mark  l:d-3:30  one  group,  which  has  its  parallel 
in  the  next  group,  Mark  3 :31-6 :13,  and  the  same  thoughts 
are  repeated  again  in  6:14-7:37,  recognizing  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  progression  of  insight  from  one  to  the  other,  which 
the  author  designates  by  the  symbol  x,  but  which  he  leaves 
largely  undefined.  This  original  sequence,  Mr.  Crompton 
admits,  is  not  always  very  evident  and  has  in  places  been 
obscured  by  omissions  or  inharmonious  insertions  by  oiir 
evangelists,  but  he  is  positive  that  it  constitutes  the  orig¬ 
inal  oral  teaching  of  the  church,  by  which  its  members 
were  gradually  being  initiated  into  its  profound,  esoteric 
truths,  each  series  repeating  what  the  preceding  ones  had 
offered,  but  always  leading  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
true  religious  appreciation. 

An  examination  of  any  two  groups  of  narratives  will 
reveal  the  difficulty  of  the  theory.  One  may  be  willing  to 
recognize  certain  basic  similarities  between  the  healing 
of  the  Samaritan  leper  and  that  of  the  son  of  the  man 
from  Caesarea  Philippi,  to  quote  a  definite  illustration, 
but  one  will  hesitate  to  consider  them  parallels.  It  is 
similarly  difficult  to  appreciate  the  parallel  “didactic  idea" 
in  the  “announcement  of  the  New  Gospel”  (Mark  1 :16) 
and  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  or  between  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  demoniac  and  the  stilling  of  the  tempest.  All 
of  this  and  more  is,  however,  made  possible  by  means  of 
the  spiritual  acrobatics,  which  the  author  employs.  In 
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one  case  he  accepts  the  direct  meaning  of  a  narrative  and 
in  the  other  he  seeks  refuge  in  symbolical  interpretation ; 
one  narrative  proves  the  author’s  theory  by  its  very  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  other  owes  its  place  to  an  error  by  the  re¬ 
dactor  or  reviser. 

In  order  to  further  establish  the  true  “spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  gospel,  which  he  has  rediscovered  along  with 
its  original  system  of  tradition,  the  author  denies  the 
historicity  of  Jesus.  “Jesus  is  idealogical,  not  material, 
and  faith  is  an  attitude  of  mind  explicable  on  scientific 
and  psychological  lines.”  The  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resur¬ 
rection  “are  frankly  given  up,  since  Psychotherapeutics 
fails  to  account  for  them.  We  are  not  dealing  with  his¬ 
tory  in  our  study  of  the  Bible ;  “the  hundreds  of  miracles 
were  never  wrought,  and  the  thousands  of  sayings  which 
the  historical  origin  requires  were  never  uttered,”  nor 
are  we  dealing  with  divine  revelation :  “It  is  founded  upon 
the  rock,  for  it  is  the  experience  of  mankind.”  Yet,  the 
author  insists  that  his  new  interpretation  be  accepted: 
“.  .  .  we  must  accept  the  new  point  of  view  in  place  of 
the  old,  with  all  that  it  entails,  and  whatever  the  apparent 
consequences,  because  it  is  truer,  otherwise  we  are  deny¬ 
ing  Christ.” 

Strange,  what  a  difference  a  bit  of  interpretation  will 
make,  for  we  too  believe  to  have  found  the  rock  of  our 
salvation  and  we  too  would  warn  that  no  one  deny  Christ. 
The  chances  seem  slight,  however,  that  Mr.  Crompton’s 
“discovery”  will  seriously  affect  N.  T.  study. 

Manfred  Manrodt. 

The  Hebrew  Prophets  and  Their  Message  for  To¬ 
day.  By  Rev.  John  Adams,  B.  D.  Pp.  218.  T.  &  T. 

Clark.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Agents.  $2.00. 

This  volume  out  of  the  Scottish  Layman’s  Library  is  a 
book  of  beautiful  little  essays,  pulsing  with  truth,  and 
persuading  to  godly  living.  Attractive  chapter  titles 
abound  and  their  prediction  of  good  things  is  actually 
realized.  The  layman  seldom  reads  as  much  good  ma- 
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terial  in  so  small  a  compass.  Two  essays,  however,  mar 
the  book  by  their  dissection  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah. 

J.  L.  Kelso. 

Synopsis  Evangelica  :  Textum  Graecum  Quattuor 
Evangeliorum  Recensuit  et  luxta  Ordinem  Chronologi- 
cum  Lucae  Presertim  et  lohannis  Concinnavit.  R.  P. 
Lagrange,  O.  P.,  Sociatis  Curis  T.  P.  Lavergne,  0.  P. 
4to.  XXV  +  175  pp.  4  Dollars.  1926.  (Editorial  Alpha, 
via  Laietana,  Barcelona,  Spain.) 

Saint  Jerome  has  aptly  compared  the  four  Gospels  to 
the  four  cherubim  of  Ezechiel,  not  merely  because  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  each  evangelist  can  be  thence  derived  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  are  joined  together  by  the  wings  and  in  fact 
inextricably  intertwined.  Our  readers  who  have  followed 
the  many  spirited  articles  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Springer  on  The 
Synoptic  Problem,  will  have  realized  how  intricate  it  is 
and  may  welcome  the  new  Greek  Synopsis,  with  parallel 
texts  of  the  whole  four  Gospels,  worked  out  by  Pere  La¬ 
grange,  head  of  the  famous  Biblical  Institute  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  more  eminently  fitted 
for  the  task  as  he  has  published  successively  large  com¬ 
mentaries  to  each  of  the  Gospels  with  Greek  text  and 
French  translations  (Gabalde-Lecoffre,  90  Rue  Bona¬ 
parte,  Paris).  The  present  synopsis  is,  as  it  were,  the 
crowning  work  and  renders  palpably  clear  the  treatment 
of  each  synoptic  point  in  the  above  commentaries. 

Examined  from  the  widest  viewpoint,  the  book  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  unworthy  to  rank  alongside  the  older 
Greek  synopses  such  as  those  of  Tischendorf  and  Huck. 
Tischendorf  gave  the  4  Gospels,  Huck  omitted  John,  but 
in  the  later  editions  has  printed  Johannine  parallels  on 
loose  slips.  Pere  Lagrange  gives  us  the  4  gospels  in  full 
and  is  able  to  use  bolder  type  and  arrange  his  columns  the 
easier,  as  his  page  is  full  quarto.  He  can  even  give  five 
columns  to  accommodate  “doublets” ;  this  is  not  only  con¬ 
venient  but  highly  suggestive,  we  find.  The  apparatus 
gives  not  Mss.  readings,  but  the  readings  of  Tischendorf, 
Hort,  von  Soden  and  Vogels,  i.  e.,  of  the  chief  editor\ 
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with  brief  comment.  This  is  on  the  whole  better  than 
giving  just  a  few  Mss.  readings,  but  one  would  have  liked 
to  see  the  passages  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  The  whole 
work  is  divided  into  322  sections  arranged  substantially 
in  Lukan  sequence,  on  the  contention  that  St.  Luke  ex¬ 
amined  many  gospel  writings  with  care  and  wrote  “in 
order.”  Though  St.  Luke  probably  meant  rather  “in  my 
turn”  when  he  wrote  Kalhexes  (Luke  1:3),  this  present¬ 
ment  of  all  the  Gospels  from  the  Lukan  view-point  is  war¬ 
ranted  enough,  the  more  so  as  for  long  stretches  Luke 
follows  the  Markan  sequence.  Our  author  dates  the  pub¬ 
lic  ministry  from  A.  D.  28  to  30,  and  has  drawn  an  ex¬ 
pert’s  map  of  Palestine.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Einleitung  In  Das  Alte  Testament.  By  Dr.  J. 

Goettsberger.  8  vo.,  xviii  and  489  pp.  with  12  illus¬ 
trations.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1928. 

This  volume  of  a  Munich  Professor  can,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  be  pronounced  one  of  the  very  best  if  not  the  best 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  books  including  “Apocrypha.”  The  author  has 
a  full  command  of  his  subject,  on  which  he  has  long  lec¬ 
tured  and  has  followed  directly  or  indirectly  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  periodical  literature  down  to  1927 — including 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  has  besides  a  happy  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  pros  and  cons  of  many  an  open  question, 
which  the  student  will  find  stimulating  and  enlightening. 
The  author  is  wholesomely  conservative,  while  yet  admit¬ 
ting  for  instance  that  the  Pentateuch  and  Samuel  have 
been  subjected  to  some  degree  of  revision  since  first  writ¬ 
ten.  Every  page  is  crammed  with  information  and  with 
words  really  well  weighed.  The  author  has,  however, 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  when  he  states  on  p.  177  that 
the  present  reviewer  (in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  83,  65-84) 
considers  the  Greek  text  of  Tobias  primitive.  Let  him  be 
thanked  on  the  other  hand  for  boking  the  Oxrhynchos- 
Papyrus  No.  1076  as  a  Tobit-fragment,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  treatment  meted  out  to  LXX  problems  and  texts 
throughout.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Die  Psalmen — Introduced,  translated  and  Commentated 
by  Dr.  Eduard  Konig.  D.  Litt.  Sem,  phil,  theol.  8  vo. 
viii  and  671  pp.  26  Marks ;  Bound  30  Marks.  (Bertels* 
mann  Verlag,  Gutersloh,  Germany,  1927.) 
Psalm-literature  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  yet  does  not 
each  new  commentary  spell  real  progress,  for  commenta¬ 
tors  can  overleap  themselves  and  become  too  modern.  Our 
attention  may,  however,  well  be  arrested  by  Dr.  Konig’s 
commentary  as  being  that  of  a  thorough  scholar  who  has 
written  a  Theology  of  the  O.  T.,  a  voluminous  Hebrew 
grammar,  as  well  as  full  commentaries  to  Genesis  and 
Isaiah,  and  who  has  made  a  definite  stand  against  Graff- 
Wellhausen  theories  in  their  hey-day.  In  the  psalm  com¬ 
mentary  we  are  consequently  not  surprised  to  find  him  on 
the  alert  against  those  who  would  strip  the  psalms  of  all 
hope  of  immortality  and  against  radical  faddists  of  that 
type.  His  delicate  ability  in  weighing  the  sense  of  verb- 
tenses  enables  him  to  score  against  many  fellow  commen¬ 
tators;  on  as  new  a  one  as  Dr.  Wutz  he  puts  a  straight 
waist-coat  many  times,  while  recognizing  the  value  of 
many  of  his  suggestions. 

This  commentary  has  one  quite  new  feature :  in  that  it 
deals  with  the  Psalms  not  in  numerical  order,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject.  Thus  apart  from  the  introductory  Ps.  1 
and  Ps.  19,  which  speak  in  general  terms  of  God’s  mani¬ 
festation  in  nature  and  in  the  Law,  the  Pss.  are  brought 
under  15  headings  and  commented  on  in  groups.  This  is 
helpful  for  cross-references  and  for  entering  well  into 
the  Psalmist’s  line  of  thought;  as  also  for  the  preacher, 
for  whom  Dr.  Konig  here  works  out  well  the  religious 
contents  of  most  Psalms,  bringing  out  their  undying 
worth.  The  arrangement  is  handy  too  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  e.  g.,  for  comparing  the  Psalms  and  Job:  here 
three  of  Konig’s  last  sections  supply  very  suggestive  trains 
of  thought.  Among  special  points  let  us  mention  at  least 
Konig  s  reference  to  Job  24:7  in  connection  with  Ps. 
22 :19.  In  the  previous  verse  he  translates,  “I  could  num¬ 
ber  all  my  bones.”  We  hesitate  more  to  endorse  his  view 
that  David  wrote  the  first  half  of  Ps.  110  for  Solomon’s 
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accession — the  second  half  being  a  later  addition — ^for 
what  of  Christ’s  use  of  the  Psalm  ?  Again,  granting  that 
Solomon  may  have  written  Psalm  2,  why  should  he  not 
have  done  so  with  a  clear  Messianic  purpose?  Our  com¬ 
mentator  observes  here  as  elsewhere  too  scrupulous  a 
differentiation  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
The  book  has  bold  Latin  type  and  but  a  few  misprints. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Griechisch-Deutsches  Worterbuch  zu  den  Schriften 
des  Neuen  Testamentes,  und  der  iibrigen  ur  christlichen 
Literatur.  By  Dr.  Walter  Bauer.  4  to.,  xx  and  1434 
columns.  38  Marks  bound.  Tdpelmann,  Giessen,  Ger¬ 
many,  1928). 

There  is  at  the  present  day  a  variety  of  Greek  New 
Testament  dictionaries  current  as  well  as  Gospel  vocabu¬ 
laries,  but  the  present  work  (besides  being  in  some  sense 
an  encyclopaedia  of  the  N.  T.)  excels  them  all  to  our  mind 
in  at  least  two  respects.  Firstly,  it  covers  not  only  the 
New  Testament  text  but  also  very  early  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  e.  g.,  the  Ignatian  epistles,  that  of  Polycarp  and  his 
martyrdom.  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  Didache, 
etc.  To  be  sure.  Professor  Preuschen’s  Dictionary  (com¬ 
pleted  1910)  bore  the  same  title,  but  Dr.  Bauer  has  done 
far  more  than  work  up  a  second  edition ;  for,  besides  get¬ 
ting  fully  to  grips  with  the  early  Christian  texts  in  their 
best  editions,  he  has  broadened  the  whole  linguistic  aspect 
by  exploring  the  fair  fields  of  the  papyri  along  with 
Moulton-Milligan  (1914  onwards),  Preisigke  (1924  on¬ 
wards)  and  nearly  50  collections  of  papyri.  Dr.  Bauer 
had  proved  his  competence  as  hellenist  in  his  commentary 
on  St.  John’s  Gospel  and  now  establishes  his  reputation 
permanently  in  the  present  dictionary  (publ.  in  4  yearly 
instalments  1925-28).  It  was  planned  to  run  into  1280 
columns,  two  to  a  page ;  but  no  one  will  regret  the  excess. 

The  second  feature  we  stress  is  that  Bauer  broadens 
the  basis  by  noting  earlier  Greek  and  Septuagint  usage  of 
words.  Turning  up,  for  instance,  paiddrion,  Bauer  says : 
in  use  since  Aristophanes ;  also  in  inscriptions,  papyri  and 
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LXX.  I.  A  (little)  hoy,  Matth.  11:16;  a  youth,  Gen. 
37 :30,  Tob.  6 :3 ;  and  perhaps  John  6 :9.  2.  a  yoking  slave 
(Athen.  6:200F;  Xenoph.  Ag.  1:21;  often  in  papyri;  I 
Kings  25:5;  Ruth,  2:5-9),  Martyr,  of  Palycarp,  6:1,  7:1. 
This  is  followed  by  an  asterisk,  indicating  that  all  early 
Christian  use  of  the  word  has  been  booked.  How  gratify¬ 
ing  to  have  the  scripture  word  in  its  full  setting,  and  how 
helpful  for  teacher  and  taught !  More  important  words, 
e.  g.,  paten,  pistis,  sarx,  get  three  or  four  columns,  with 
clearly-marked  differences  of  meaning.  Christ’s  use  of 
the  term  “My  Father”  is  well  noted  as  distinct.  The  use 
of  “Father”  in  the  mystery  religions  is  also  noted.  Seven 
columns  go  to  pneuma  and  no  wonder ;  the  wonder  is  the 
great  amount  of  literature  here  referred  to.  Bauer  quotes 
critical  views  and  conservative  views,  and  works  of  all 
classes  impartially;  Roman  Catholics,  Evangelicals  and 
Jews;  e.  g..  Harvard  Theol.  Rev.  XIV,  1921,  pp.  95  on 
Peter.  One  only  has  to  regret  that  words  like  Bethania 
are  not  treated  topographically  in  so  up-to-date  a  way. 

Hugh  G.  B^venot. 

Humanism  and  Christianity.  By  Francis  J.  McCon¬ 
nell.  Pp.  153.  $1.75.  Macmillans. 

A  Methodist  bishop  of  brilliant  mind  has  herein  given 
to  the  public  the  lectures  delivered  in  1927  at  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution.  The  title  is  not  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  competition  between  two  cultures,  but  rather  the 
affinity  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  with  all  that  is 
humanly  worth  while.  The  preservation  of  such  values 
as  a  task  by  religion  was  acknowledged  by  the  leaders  of 
Judaism  and  should  be  gladly  assumed  by  exponents  of 
Christianity. 

As  he  discusses  his  theme  this  gifted  writer  drops 
golden  sentences  along  the  way  such  as  these:  “It  is  not 
possible  to  sanctify  the  secular  without  to  an  extent  secu¬ 
larizing  the  sacred.”  “It  ought  to  be  fairly  obvious  that 
self-expression  is  a  bit  futile  until  there  is  a  self  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  to  attain  a  self  to  express  requires  at  least  a 
minimum  of  vigorous  discipline.”  “If  we  drop  the  stren- 
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uously  moral  out  of  our  Christian  service  we  may  go  a 
long  distance  toward  Paganism.  Paganism  is  worshipful 
enough.”  “Jesus  came  under  fire  not  because  his  enemies 
misunderstood  him,  but  because  they  understood  him.” 
“One  hundred  per  cent  patriotism  is  right  enough  when 
the  right  factors  are  counted  in  to  make  the  one  hundred 
per  cent.”  “It  is  not  much  of  a  triumph  of  reasoning  to 
get  rid  of  a  God  of  the  universe  by  proving  that  there  is 
no  universe.” 

Bishop  McConnell  shows  that  no  current  philosophy 
can  make  a  valid  attack  on  the  realities  of  religion.  Prag¬ 
matism,  humanism,  instrumentalism,  relativity,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  fictionalism,  and  personalism,  are  successively  ex¬ 
amined. 

Few  can  fail  to  get  the  force  of  such  truths  as  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  volume  because  of  the  admirable  style  of  the 
writer.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Trail  of  Life  in  College.  By  Rufus  N.  Jones. 

Pp.  201.  $1.75.  Macmillans. 

Those  who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Haverford  will  be  delighted  to  have  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  his  college  life  as  presented  here.  From  the 
same  distance  of  many  years  Dr.  Jones  reviews  his  col¬ 
lege  life.  It  is  not  an  essay  in  egotism  but  rather  involves 
much  that  is  self  critical.  It  is  a  wholesome  reminder  to 
the  institution  builders  of  the  present  day  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  made  such  men  as  Rufus  Jones  centered  in 
great  teachers.  His  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of 
faculty  men,  to  whom  he  devotes  three  chapters,  locates 
the  emphasis  of  all  true  education.  The  discipline  which 
he  underwent  was  severe.  Of  Professor  Gifford  he  re¬ 
marks  :  “He  did  not  temper  the  wind  to  the  short  haired 
goat.”  And  that  the  contribution  of  this  professor  of 
Greek  has  had  abiding  significance  for  all  his  life  is  seen 
in  the  remark,  “I  can  hardly  imagine  what  it  would  mean 
to  live  and  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  and  mysteries  of 
life  without  the  help  of  Plato.”  The  forces  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  strong  personality  are 
sketched  in  vividly  large  characters.  Rufus  Jones  sub- 
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mitted  gladly  to  the  compulsions  of  first-class  minds.  He 
revelled  in  Lowell,  Carlyle,  Milton,  Browning  and  other 
primates  of  letters.  Oddly  enough  he  remarks  that  he 
was  slow  in  waking  up  to  the  significance  of  Whittier. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  his  personal  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  depths  of  Quaker  mysticism  was  as  gradual 
as  it  was  certain. 

This  little  book,  to  which  comment  can  add  nothing, 
is  an  excellent  inductive  directory  for  present  day  prag¬ 
matists  and  supematuralists  who  need  to  learn  the  faith 
of  the  Quaker.  It  is  a  better  apologetic  than  if  it  had  been 
written  for  that  purpose. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Intimate  Problems  of  Youth.  By  Earl  Rudi- 
sill.  Pp.  217.  $2.00.  Macmillan  Company. 

The  title  exactly  describes  this  book.  It  is  a  coura¬ 
geous,  well  informed,  sanely  practical  facing  of  the  is¬ 
sues  which  confront  the  youth  of  today.  This  book  is  not 
primarily  designed  to  be  read  by  young  people  themselves 
but  rather  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their  training. 
It  abounds  in  information,  common  sense,  and  best  of  all, 
is  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Awakening.  By  El¬ 
mer  T.  Clark.  Pp.  170.  $2.50.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  collecting  his  data  for  this  study.  Dr.  Clark  has 
sought  to  magnify  the  value  of  personal,  religious  ex¬ 
perience  as  data  in  contrast  with  the  interpretation  of 
that  experience  by  an  observer.  The  point  of  view  is  not 
behaviorist.  Hundreds  of  case  studies  were  made  from 
which  many  instances  are  cited.  Particularly  valuable 
are  the  author’s  investigations  covering  environment 
and  the  emotional  life  in  their  connections  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  awakening.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  religious  experience. 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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The  Great  Tribulation.  Is  it  past?  Or  Yet  to  Come? 

By  William  J.  McKnight,  D.D.  Hamilton  Brothers, 

120  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Pp.  62.  1928.  Price 

30  cents,  four  for  $1.00. 

This  little  book  possesses  an  importance  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size.  It  deals  with  a  much  debated  subject 
in  a  simple  straightforward  way  and  dodges  nothing.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  a 
puzzling  theme  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 

To  begin  with,  Dr.  McKnight  has  that  something  that 
the  Germans  call  Sprachgefiihl  and  he  uses  it  effectively 
in  all  his  study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  His  exege¬ 
sis  is  therefore  unusually  reliable  and  satisfactory;  for 
the  reader  feels  that  here,  at  last,  is  something  that  can 
be  depended  on.  The  interpretation  is  sane  and  full,  and 
it  is  backed  up  with  facts  linguistic  and  historical,  so  that 
the  reader  is  not  left  with  vague  doubts. 

The  book  was  called  forth  by  certain  publications  that 
so  construe  Biblical  passages  as  to  put  automobiles  and 
Zeppelins  into  holy  writ..  What  the  Hebrew  actually 
meant  is  his  first  quest,  and  he  finds  it  in  a  way  that  is 
convincing.  Then  he  turns  to  the  New  Testament  and 
pursues  his  theme  to  the  end.  Ministers  and  laymen  alike 
will  find  this  book  not  only  instructive  but  entertaining. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Buddhism  and  a  Buddhist  Pil¬ 
grimage.  By  James  Bissett  Pratt.  Macmillans.  Pp. 

758.  $3.00. 

Professor  Pratt  has  an  established  fame  for  his  studies 
in  the  psychology  of  religion  and  in  comparative  religion. 
The  present  volume  represents  extensive  researches  in  all 
Buddhist  countries.  The  sympathetic  attitude  which  the 
author  professes  as  an  investigator  has  led  him  to  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  ancient  faith  more  favorable  than 
most  western  opinions. 

His  exposition  of  the  moral  ideas  of  love  and  of  desire 
brings  Christianity  and  Buddhism  much  closer  together 
than  the  verdicts  of  prevailing  opinion. 
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Indeed  at  many  points  this  author’s  appreciation  has 
gone  the  length  of  cancelling  Christianity’s  superlatives 
both  in  claim  and  in  fact.  He  concedes  to  Buddhism  an 
equality  with  Christianity  in  at  least  certain  important 
particulars.  He  thinks  that  for  some  people  the  ideas 
and  worship  of  Buddhism  are  more  satisfying  than  those 
of  Christianity.  The  excellencies  of  Christianity  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  taken  over  by  leaders  of  Buddhism.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  turn,  needs  the  ''kindness,  serenity  and  self- 
control”  of  Buddhism. 

While  Prof.  Pratt’s  book  gives,  in  attractive  form,  much 
information,  his  principles  of  comparison  provoke  the  in¬ 
quiry!  This  man  certainly  knows  Buddhism  at  its  best; 
but  has  he  clearly  recognized  the  superlatives  of  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Or  have  teachers  of  comparative  religion  ex¬ 
purgated  their  vocabulary  of  all  superlatives? 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Changing  Family.  By  George  Walter  Fiske,  Ph.D., 
of  Oberlin  College.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Here  is  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  family  in  its 
social  and  religious  relationships.  The  number  of  books 
of  this  character  making  their  appearance  indicates  that 
there  is  much  questioning  upon  the  subject.  Anxious 
fathers  and  mothers  everywhere  will  read  this  volume 
with  interest.  In  contains  more  than  three  hundred  pages 
of  data  and  conclusions.  The  purpose  of  its  author  is  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  home 
such  as  is  a  tradition  in  our  Christian  land. 

A  wide  field  is  covered  by  the  author  including  a  variety 
of  subjects,  somewhat  as  follows:  the  new  status  of 
woman ;  marriage  (companionate  as  well  as  genuine) ; 
divorce;  birth  control;  childhood  and  youth  problems  in 
the  light  of  changing  social  standards;  the  home  as  a  re¬ 
pository  for  art ;  the  home  as  a  seed  plot  for  democracy ; 
the  family  altar;  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  church.  Interesting  data  are  gathered, 
including  the  findings  of  a  group  of  suburban  residents 
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of  Cleveland,  who  submitted  their  family  problems  to  the 
writer  for  a  seminar  study. 

The  book  suffers  somewhat  from  anti-climax.  Through 
the  first  ten  or  more  chapters  the  author  pursues  his  way 
along  ridges  so  high  that  his  fellow  travelers  feel  the 
effect  of  the  ozone.  Then  there  is  a  descent.  The  para¬ 
graphs  of  trivial  advice  toward  the  close  of  the  book  af¬ 
ford  rather  an  unfavorable  contrast  to  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  His  apology  for  the  old-fashioned  Bible  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  cause  for  his  failure  to  carry  through. 

William  Crowe. 

Where  Did  We  Get  Our  Bible.?  By  Prof.  George  L. 
Robinson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  1jL.D.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.  1928.  $2.00. 

This  helpful  as  well  as  learned  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Robinson  will  be  a  classic  in  many  schools.  He  states 
his  purpose  clearly  in  these  words:  '‘My  attempt  in  this 
brief  Handbook  has  been  threefold:  (1)  To  explain  why 
we  have  in  our  Protestant  Bible  just  sixty-six  books;  (2) 
to  show  which  are  the  oldest  manuscripts  extant;  and 
especially  (3)  to  tell  the  story  of  our  own  English  Ver¬ 
sion.”  He  does  all  this  excellently  well  in  both  popular 
statement  and  scholarly  references.  His  hope  that  "his 
classroom  lectures”  "may  become  helpful  to  a  wider  cir¬ 
cle”  deserves,  and  will  surely  have,  a  large  fulfillment.  No 
better  text-book  on  Canonics  could  be  desired  for  students 
of  the  Bible  everywhere. 

La  Morale  Et  La  Loi.  Par  Auguste  Bill,  Paris,  Li- 
brairie  Felix  Alcan,  Etudes  D'histoire  et  de  Philosophie 
Religieuses  Publiees  par  la  Faculte  du  Theologie  Pro- 
testante  du  UUniversite  de  Strasbourg,  No.  18,  1928. 

The  Author’s  Preface  states  clearly  the  genesis  of  the 
book  as  well  as  the  course  it  pursues.  Starting  from  the 
treaties  of  Tertullian  against  Marcion,  the  doctrine  of 
Marcin  came  at  once  to  notice ;  then  it  was  impossible  to 
discuss  this  without  enquiring  into  the  antinomianism  of 
the  Gnostics.  This  at  once  in  turn  raised  the  question  of 
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the  beliefs  concerning  the  relation  of  Christians  to  the 
Law  and  this  in  turn  ran  back  at  once  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  Jewish  ideas  on  the  same  subject.  This  learned  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  outcome.  It  is  both  historical  and  theological. 
There  is  a  most  elaborate  Table  Analytique  des  Matieres 
and,  after  the  custom  of  French  Publishers,  no  index. 

Scotland  Through  American  Eyes.  By  Robert  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark.  Pp.  28.  1928. 

A  delightful  and  thought  stimulating  narrative.  The 
book  is  in  fact  the  work  of  a  Scotch-American  who  has 
fully  acquired  the  American  habit  of  appreciating  the 
good  everywhere,  and  also  of  criticising  with  delightful 
impartiality.  He  sets  out  to  review  Scotland  and  its 
progress,  but  is  continually  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  take 
word  views;  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  the  world  views.  The  book  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  all  Scotch-Americans. 

The  Eternal  God  Revealing  Himself,  to  Suffering 

Israel  and  to  Lost  Humanity.  By  David  L.  Cooper. 

The  Evangelical  Press,  Harrisburgh,  Penna.  Pp.  362. 

$3.75. 

The  author  is  a  “Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,”  but  like 
Paul,  a  Hebrew  Christian.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
well  indicated  in  the  title  and  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  p.  4. 
Evidently  the  motive  which  prompted  the  writer  of  the 
book  is  a  sincere  desire  to  set  before  the  Hebrew  people 
the  correct  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  The  reasoning  is 
of  a  Jewish  cast,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  and 
that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  Gentile  methods  of  thought, 
it  is  the  better  calculated  to  reach  the  Hebrew  heart.  It 
may  well  be  so.  It  is  couched  in  quaint  and  not  faultless 
English ;  is  in  fact  the  work  of  a  Hebraist  in  language  as 
well  as  in  race. 

Das  Leben  Jesu.  By  Dr,  Hermann  Dimmler.  Pp.  98. 

This  booklet  is  another  of  the  many  attempts  toward  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels.  As  the  Gospels  were  written 
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topically  and  biographically  no  complete  Harmony  is  ever 
possible  from  those  sources  alone.  But  every  such  at¬ 
tempt  is  worth  while. 

De  Opgraving  Van  Sichem.  Door  Dr.  F.  M.  TH.  Bohl, 
G.  J.  A.  Buys'  Uitgevers.  Mij  .  .  .  Zeist.  1927.  Pp.  40. 
A  brief  account  of  the  excavations  at  Tell  el-Balata, 
Shechem,  by  this  distinguished  Dutch  scholar,  a  member 
of  the  Staff  in  1926.  In  addition  to  the  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  number  of  most  interesting  pictures  of 
the  site  and  the  work,  with  occasional  sidelong  glances  at 
work  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 

The  Religio-Science  op  the  Great  Pyramh).  By 
Charles  S.  Knight,  D.D.  Christian  Truth  Publishers, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

There  are  two  great  hoaxes  repeatedly  perpetrated 
upon  the  readers  of  Bible  Land  studies.  The  British  Israel 
hoax  and  the  Witness  in  Stone,  imagined  to  be  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  This  book  presents  the  Pyramid  hoax. 
The  author  says  (p.  9),  “A  few  still  regard  it  (The 
Great  Pyramid)  as  the  tomb  of  Cheops.”  He  neglects  to 
tell  his  readers  that  the  few  are  the  Egyptologists.  The 
book  is  largely  culled  out  of  the  sayings  of  such  works  as 
the  sincere  writings  of  Dr.  Seiss,  whose  theology  was 
good  but  whose  knowledge  of  things  Egyptian  was  very 
little. 

Das  Ratzel  Des  Alten  Testaments.  By  Dr.  A. 
Noordtzy.  Hellmuth  Wollermann,  Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung,  Braunschweig.  Pp.  80. 

This  discussion  of  the  age-long  problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  distinguished  Dutch  Old  Testament 
Scholar  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  is  a  translation  into 
German  of  a  University  dissertation.  His  conservative 
views  are  well  understood  and  as  well  maintained. 

Exodus.  Door  Prof.  Dr.  F.  M.  Th.  Bohl.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Walters,  Groningen,  Den  Haag.  Pp.  204.  1928. 
This  is  a  brief  commentary  with  the  text  of  Exodus.  It 
is  one  of  a  series  of  hand-commentaries  by  distinguished 
Dutch  scholars. 
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This  Puzzling  Planet.  By  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Pp. 

328.  1928.  $... 

“This  Puzzling  Planet"  might  have  had  for  sub-title 
“this  puzzling  book.”  It  certainly  does  present  about  all 
the  puzzling  problems  of  this  old  world  without  serious 
attempt  to  solve  any  of  them.  Indeed,  the  method  of  the 
author  seems  to  be  that  of  the  current  popular  mystery 
story,  which  aims  to  keep  the  reader  guessing  to  the  very 
last.  The  book  is  certainly  interesting,  and  if  that  be  the 
prime  quality  of  a  book,  it  is  certainly  a  success.  If  the 
geologist  in  the  presence  of  his  problems  is  as  helpless 
as  this  book  leaves  the  reader,  geology  has  about  ceased 
to  be  a  science  and  become  only  a  quest. 

Voices  From  the  Rocks  and  Dust  Heaps  of  Bible 

Lands.  By  Prof.  J.  A.  Huffman,  D.D.  The  Standard 

Press,  Marion,  Indiana.  1928.  Pp.  132.  $1.25. 

An  inspiring  little  book  for  those  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  things  archaeological.  It  gives  a  series  of 
interesting  glimpses  into  the  landscape  of  the  ancient 
world,  catching  sunlight  from  mountain  tops.  The  few 
great  facts  which  the  author  has  presented  are  so  selected 
as  both  to  whet  curiosity  and  inspire  confidence,  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of  all  that  archaeology 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  Bible. 

An  Introduction  to  Biblical  Archaeology.  By 

George  S.  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1928.  Pp.  174.  $1.75. 

It  is  important  that  those  who  study  the  subject  of 
Biblical  archaeology  should  know  the  opinions  that  are 
held  by  the  various  classes  of  scholars;  this  little  book 
gives  them  in  great  variety,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  take 
his  choice.  That  is  well  enough  for  those  who  know  how 
to  choose ;  it  is  a  puzzling  method  for  the  average  reader. 
It  resembles  the  sermonic  method  much  in  vogue  some 
years  ago,  among  a  certain  class  of  preachers  who  aspired 
to  appear  learned  and  so  quoted  all  the  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  interpretations  of  a  given  passage  and  left  the 
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bewildered  auditor  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  maze.  Such 
a  method  has  a  plausible  appearance  of  great  neutrality; 
but  neutrality  wins  no  battles.  Positive  constructive 
teaching  of  facts  contributes  most  to  instruction. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Historical  Truth  of  the  Bible.  By  George  B. 
Mitchell.  Marshall  Brothers,  Limited,  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Pp.  XVIII  and  152.  Small  quarto.  7  shil¬ 
lings  6  d. 

Another  chronologer  in  the  field;  a  patient  scholarly 
worker,  but  one  who  falls  into  the  all  but  universal  habit 
of  chronologers,  absolute  confidence  in  the  correctness  of 
his  dates.  He  thinks  they  cannot  be  altered  by  so  much 
as  '^a  year.”!  This  will  stand,  doubtless  until  he  issues 
a  second  edition. 

He  starts  out  with  the  principle  that  the  real  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Bible  is  and  must  be  synchronistic.  This 
principle  is  unquestionably  correct,  but  he  finds  some 
rather  startling  synchronisms.  The  Habiri  seem  to  give 
much  trouble.  On  p.  113  he  says,  “Consequently,  even  if 
the  Khabiri  could  be  identified  with  the  “Hebrews,”  these 
letters  (Tell  el-Amarna)  cannot  describe  their  initial 
conquest  of  the  land.”  Lower  on  the  page  he  says,  “In 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the  “Kha¬ 
biri”  can  have  been  no  other  than  “Hebrews,”  as  the  name 
implies,  whether  Israelites,  Moabites,  Edomites  or  other 
of  the  kindred  nations.”  On  p.  114  he  says,  “If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Khabiri  included  the  Israelites,”  etc. 

Concerning  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  and  their  at¬ 
titude  toward  Egypt  he  puts  forth  the  remarkable  theory : 
“With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  these  were  the  ‘mixed 
multitude’  that  went  up  with  them.”  “Probably  also  the 
slaves  who  had  worked  in  the  mines  at  Serabit  el-Khadem 
joined  them.  It  is  practically  certain  that  these  fell  away 
from  Israel  at  the  various  times  of  hardship  recorded, 
and  remained  in  the  desert,  or  trekked  away  elsewhere.” 

Of  the  Conquest,  he  says :  “It  is  pretty  certain  that  by 
now  the  Egyptians  were  convinced  that  the  Israelites 
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were  friendly  rather  than  hostile.”  .  .  .  “They  were  al¬ 
ways  good  Egyptian  subjects,  they  did  not  attempt  to  set 
up  a  king  of  their  own  till  the  Egyptian  authority  was 
gone  forever.”!  The  Israelites  are  made  to  dwell  not  in 
the  Delta  or  anywhere  near  Zoan  or  the  route  of  the 
Exodus,  but  in  the  Fayoum  I  The  date  of  the  Exodus  and 
Conquest  he  puts  away  back  in  the  16th  century  B.  C., 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  ashes  at  Kirjath-sepher, 
below  which  everything  is  Canaanite  of  the  Bronze  Age 
and  above  which  all  is  Israelite  and  of  the  Iron  Age, 
shows  unmistakably  that  the  Conquest  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Palestine ;  and  Petrie’s  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Gerar  show  that  it  was  the  Philistine  smelting 
furnaces  that  brought  in  the  Iron  Age  in  the  Land.  Will 
any  one  say  the  Philistine  power  began  away  back  in  the 
time  of  Amenophis  IV? 

The  author  holds  tenaciously  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Biblical  record.  That  is  well;  but  the  real  question  is 
about  the  dates  of  that  Biblical  record,  and  the  facts  of 
the  record.  A  correct  chronology  may  not  be  constructed 
by  setting  aside  the  Biblical  account.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Deed  and  the  Doom  of  Jesus.  By  F.  Herbert 
Stead,  M.A.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  VI  and 
73.  Seven  shillings  six  pence,  net. 

This  man  has  fine  insight  and  fresh  expression.  His 
presentation  may  not  check  up  at  every  point  with  our 
accepted  theology  in  christological  delineation,  but  its 
value  locates  in  the  new  emphasis  upon  Jesus’  career  in  its 
unique  escape  from  the  usual  human  responses  to  normal 
situations.  ’This  does  not  remove  the  emphasis  upon 
Jesus’  death,  but  makes  that  death  more  in  harmony  with 
his  life. 

A  very  suggestive  little  book.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Great  Men  and  Movements  in  Israel.  By  Rudolf  Kit- 
tel.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  465.  $5.00. 

A  most  interesting  book  is  at  hand  from  Germany,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Kittel,  which  has  been  translated  into  En- 
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glish,  very  excellently,  by  his  private  secretary  and  her 
associate.  Anything  that  Dr.  Kittel  writes  is  interesting. 
For  one  thing,  he  is  such  a  free  lance  in  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  that  one  can  never  predict  just  what 
position  he  will  take  on  any  particular  point  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  This  element  of  surprise  combined  with  the  fine 
literary  style  of  the  work,  makes  this  new  book  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  many  a  novel. 

Kittel  has  insisted  that  he  is  a  rebel  against  Wellhau- 
senism,  although  not  all  of  his  critics  will  agree  to  this 
in  toto.  This  much  is  his  position,  however,  in  the  present 
work,  viz. :  that  archaeology,  psychology  and  orientalisms 
are  as  important  factors  in  interpretation  as  documentary 
hypotheses.  Kittel’s  view  magnifies  the  amount  of  early 
and  trustworthy  material  in  the  Old  Testament,  although 
he  often  calmly  subjects  them  to  the  work  of  later  redac¬ 
tors.  Unfortunately,  however,  Kittel  does  not  give  us  the 
fine  canons  whereby  he  distinguishes  history  and  legend, 
original  fact  and  later  redactors’  work,  nor  can  the  reader 
easily  discover  them  for  the  writer  is  quite  inconsistenv 
at  this  point,  i.  e.,  sometimes  he  treats  archaeology  as  a 
canon,  but  again  he  absolutely  ignores  it;  psychology  and 
orientalisms  run  this  same  dual  route. 

The  book  contends  that  biography  is  the  key  to  history 
and  the  point  is  well  maintained  throughout  the  work, 
for  it  is  really  a  study  of  Hebrew  history  interpreted 
through  the  life  and  work  of  the  outstanding  Hebrews.  A 
vast  amount  of  new  and  interesting  material  is  woven 
into  the  entire  work  and  throws  new  lights  and  shadows 
on  the  famous  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Another  en¬ 
gaging  feature  of  the  book  is  the  constant  reminder  that 
it  was  written  with  the  experience  of  the  world  war  and 
communism  behind  it.  How  startlingly  this  material 
links  up  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world  can  only  be 
realized  by  reading  the  work ! 


J.  L.  Kelso. 


